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BUT BRALPYRB. 


THE MEMORIES OF SONG. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
Oh! song has many memories, 
And they rest within the heart, 
Till bid by a tuneful voice to rise, 
Then forth to the light they siart, 
Waking long banished thoughts and ties 
By their sweet and potent art. 





I love to list to that simple strain, 
It is passing dear to me, 

I sang it free from a care or pain 
When a babe at my mother’s knee, 

And it gives me back the glow again 
Of my joyous infancy. 


That choral song, with my playmates gay, 
I have poured in childhood’s hours, 

When we homeward sped at the close of day, 
Laden with wreaths of flowers ; 

And my heart responds to its gentle sway, 
Like a rose to the summer showers. 


That lay I sang in my girlhood’s spring, 
Toa dazzling throng around ; 

But my voice was faint and faltering, 
It had not its usual sound, 

And my eyes with tears were glistening, 
And I bent them on the ground. 


That hymn was sighed in murmurs .ow 
By my dying friend at even; 

But earth no more shall her accents know, 
For the boon to her is given 

To raise her sweet thanksgivings now 
With the seraph choir of heaven. 


That solemn strain first met my ear 
When the abbey’s aisle I trod ; 

How I paused in silent awe to hear, 
How I soared beyond the sod, 

And seemed to breath ina purer sphere, 
And to draw more nigh to God 


These thoughts oft come my spirit o’er, 
And they seem my mind to soothe, 

Each gives in turn from its precious store 
Records of love and truth ; 

And the sunny season they restore 
Of my bright and early youth. 


Oh! Time the magic cannot chill 
That to spells like these belong, 

And I smile amid the strife and ill 
Of the world’s debasing throng, 

For my heart renews its verdure still 
In the Memories of Song. 





SNATCHES OF SONG. 
BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 
’Tis vain! ’tis vain! nor brighter climes, 
Nor sunny skies can wean my heart, 
From the one worshipp’d form it shrines, 
Conceal’d with more than miser’s art ! 


Tis vain! ‘tis vain! no change of scene 

Can win one thought that’s claimed by thee; 
Thou'rt the lone spot, still fresh and green, 

In the drear waste of memory. 


*Tis vain! ‘tis vain! nor change of place, 
Of time or season can impair, 

Or from my inmost soul efface 
The one lov’d image sainted there ! 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epitep sy “ Boz.” 

CHAPTER XXI.—[ Continued from the Albion of October 13.] 
WHEREIN MANTALINI FINDS HERSELF IN A SITUATION OF SOME DIFFICULTY, 
AND MISS NICKLEBY FINDS HERSELF IN NO SITUATION AT ALL. 

The agitation she had undergone rendered Kate Nickleby unable to resume 
her duties at the dress-maker’s for three days, at the expiration of which interval 
she betook herself at the accustomed hour, and with languid steps, to the temple 
of fashion where Madame Mantalini reigned paramount and supreme. 

The ill will of Miss Knag had lost nothing of its virulence in the interval, for 
thg young ladies still scrupulously shrank from all companionship with their de- 
nounced associate ; and when that exemplary female arrived afew minutes af- 





terwards, she was at no pains to conceal the displeasure with which she regarded | 


Kate's return. 

‘* Upon my word !” said Miss Knag, as the satellites flocked round to relieve 
her of her bonnet and shawl ; ** 1 should have thought some people would have 
had spirit enough to stop away altogether, when they know what an incumbrance 
their presence is to right-minded persons. But it’s a queer world ; oh! it’sa 
queer world !” 

Miss Knag having passed this comment on the world, in the tone in which 
most people do pass comments onthe world when they are out of temper, that 
is to aay, as if they by no means belonged to it, concluded by heaving a sigh, 
wherewith she seemed meekly to compassionate the wickedness of mankind. 

The attendants were not slow to echo the sigh, and Miss Knag was apparently 
on the eve of fevouring them with some further moral reflections, when the 
voice of Madame Maantalini, conveyed through the speaking-tube, ordered Miss 
Nickleby up stairs to assist in the arrangement of the show-room ; a distinction 


which caused Miss Knag to toss her head so much, and bite her lips so hard, that | 


her powers of conversation were for the time annihilated. 

“« Well, Miss ‘Nickleby, child,’ said Madame Mantalini, when Kate presented 
herself ; ‘‘ are you quite well again '” 

‘* A great deal better, thank you,” replied Kate. 

‘TI wish I could say the same,”” remarked Madame Mantalini, seating herself 
with an airof weariness 

“* Are you ill?” asked Kate “JT am scrry for that.” 

“ Not exactly ill, but worried, child—worried,”’ rejoined Madame. 

“J am still more sorry to hear that,” said Kate, gently. ‘* Bodily illness is 
more easy to bear than mental.” 

‘* Ah! and it’s much easter to talk than to bear either,’’ said Madame, rubbing 
her nose with much irritability of manner. ‘ There, get to your work, child, 
and put the things in order, do.” 

While Kate was wondering within herself what these symptoms of unusual 
vexation portended, Mr. Mantalini put the tips of his whiskers and by degrees 
his head, threugh the half-opened coor, and cried in a soft voice~ 


‘* Ts my life and soul there?” 

“No,” replied his wife. , 

“« How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front room like a little rose in 
a demnition flower-pot ?” urged Mantalini. May its poppet come in and talk 1” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Madame ; ‘‘ you know I never allow you here. Go 
along.” 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the relenting tone of this reply 
ventured to rebel, and, stealing into the room, made towards Madame Maptalin 
on tiptoe, blowing her akiss as he came along. 





“« Why will it vex itself, and twist its little face into bewitching nutcrackers ?”’ 

| said Mantalini, putting his left arm round the waist of his life and soul, and draw- 
ing her towards him with his right. 

| Oh! I can’t bear you,” replied his wife. 

“ Not—eh, not bear me!” exclaimed Mantalini. ‘ Fibs; fibs. It couldn’t 
be. ‘There’s not a woman alive that could tell me sucha thing to my face—to 
my own face.” Mr. Mentalini stroked hischin as he said this, and glanced com- 
placently at an opposite mirror. 

«Such destructive extravagance,” reasoned his wife, in a low tone. 

* Allin its joy at having Bained such a levely creature, such a little Venus, 
such a demd enchanting, bewitching, engrossing, captivating little Venus,”’ said 
Mantalini. 

‘See what a situation you have placed me in !”’ urged Madame. 

‘No harm will come, no harm shall come to its own darling,”’ rejoined Mr 
Mantalini. ‘“ It is all over, there will be nothing the matter; money shall be got 
in, and if it don’t come in fast enough, old Nickleby shall stump up again, or 
have his jugular separated if he dares to vex and hurt the littlk——”’ 

‘“‘ Hush !’’ interposed Madame. ‘ Don’t you see 2” 

Mr. Mantalini, who, in his eagerness to make up matters with his wife, had 
overlooked, or feigned to overlook Miss Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and 
laying his finger on his lip, sunk his voice still lower. There was then a great deal 
of whispering, during which Madame Mantalini appeared to make reference more 
than once to certain debts incurred by Mr. Mantalini previous to her coverture ; 
aud also toan unexpected outlay of money in payment ot the aforesaid debts ; 
and furthermore, to certain agreeable weaknesses on that gentleman's part, such 
as gaming, wasting, idling, and a tendency to horseflesh ; each of which mat- 
ters of accusation Mr. Mantalini disposed of by one kiss or more, as its relative 
importance demanded, and the upshot of it all was, that Madame Mantalini was in 
raptures with him, and that they went up stairs to breakfast. 

Kate busied herself in what she had to do, and was silently arranging the va- 
rious articles of decoration in the best taste she could display, when she started to 
hear a strange man’s voice in the room; and started again to observe, on looking 
round, that a white hat, and a red neckerchief and a broad round fice, and a large 
head, and part of a green coat, were in the room too. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Miss,’’ said the proprietor of these appearances. ‘I 
say; this here’s the mantie-making con-sarn, an’t it?” 

** Yes,” rejoined Kate, greatly astonished. ‘* What did you want?” 

The stranger answered not; but first looking back, as though to beckon to 
some unseen person outside, came very deliberately into the room and was fol- 
lowed by a little man in brown, very much the worse for wear, who brought with 
him a mingled fumigation of stale tobacco and fresh onions. The clothes of 
this gentleman were much bespeckled with flue; and his shoes, stockings, and 
nether garments, from his heels to the waist buttons of his coat inclusive, were 
profusely embroidered with splashes of mud, caught a fortnight previous—before 
| the setting-in of the fine weather. 

Kate’s very natural impression was, that these engaging individuals had called 
with the view of possessing themselves unlawfully of any pertable articles that 
chanced to strike their fancy. She did not attempt to disguise her apprehen- 
| sions, and made a move towards the door. 

‘* Wait a minnit,” said the man in the green coat, closing it softly, and stand 
ing with his back against it. ‘* This is a unpleasant bisness. Vere'’s your gov- 
vernor !”’ 

“*My what—did you say?” asked Kate, trembling ; for she thought ‘ gover- 
nor’ might be slang for watch or money. 

‘*Mister Muntlehiney,”’ said the man. ‘* Wot’s come of him’? Is he at 
home?” 

‘He is above stairs, I believe,” replied Kate, a little reassured by this inquiry. 
“Do you want him?” 

‘No,” replied the visitor. ‘I don’t ezactly want bim, if it’s made a favour 
ou. You can’t jist give him that ‘ere card, and tell him if he wants to speak to 
me, and save trouble, here I am, that’s all.”’ 

With these words the stranger put a thick square card into Kate's hand, and 
| turning to his friend remarked, with an easy alr, ‘‘ that the rooms was a good 

high pitch ;” 
| there was lots of room for a little boy to grow up a man in either on ’em, vith- 
out much fear of his ever bringing his head into contact with the ceiling.” 


| 





| After ringing the bell which would surnmom Madame Mantalini, Kate glanced | 


at the card, and saw that it displayed the name of ‘ Scaley,’”’ together with 
some other information to which she had not had time to refer, when her atten- 
tion was attracted by Mr. Scaley himself, who, walking up to one of the cheval 
glasses, gave it a bard poke in the centre with his stick, as coolly as if it had 
been made of cast iron. 

‘“* Good plate this here, Tix,” said Mr. Scaley to his friend. 


| 


cate impression of his thumb ona piece of sky-blue silk; ‘and this here article 
| warn’t made for nothing, mind you.” 

From the silk Mr. Tix transferred his admiration to some elegant articles of 
wearing apparel, while Mr. Scaley adjusted his neckcloth at leisure before the 
glass, and afterwards, aided by its reflection, proceeded to the minute considera- 
tion of a pimple on his chin: in which absorbing occupation he was yet en- 


prise which roused him. 

‘Oh! Is this the missis!” inquired Scaley. 

‘Tt is Madame Mantalini,”’ said Kate. 

“Then,” said Mr. Scaley, producing a small document from his pocket and 
unfolding it very slowly, ‘‘ this is a writ of execution, and if it’s not conwenient 
to settle we’ll go over the house at wunst, please, and take the inwentory.”’ 

Poor Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for grief, and rung the bell for her 
husband ; which done, she fell into a chair anda fainting fit simultaneously. 
| The professional gentlemen, however, were not at all discomposed by this event, 
for Mr. Scaley, leaning upon a stand on which @ handsome dress was displayed 
(so that his shoulders appeared above it in nearly the same manner as the shoul- 
ders of the lady for whom it was designed would have done if she had had it on), 
pushed his hat on one side and scratched his head with perfect unconcern, while 
| his friend Mr. Tix, taking that opportunity for a general survey of the apartment 
| preparatory to entering upon business, stood with his inventory-book under his 





| 


ject within his range of vision. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini hurried in, and as that 
| distinguished specimen had had a pretty extensive intercourse with Mr. Scaley’s 
fraternity in his bachelor days, and was, besides, very far from being taken by 





| Surprise on the present agitating occasion, he merely shrugged his shoulders, | 


thrust his hands down to the bottom of his pockets, elevated his eyebrows, 


whistled a bar or two, swore an oath or two, and, sitting astride upon a chair, put | 


the best face upon the matter with great composure and decency. 
“* What’s the demd total '” was the first question he asked 


| _ ‘* Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound, four and ninepence ha’penny,” re- | 


| plied Mr. Scaley, without moving a limb. 


to which the friend assented, adding, by way of illustration, * that | 


* Ah!” rejoined Mr. Tix, placing the marks of his four fingers. and a dupli- | 


gaged when Madame Mantalini entering the room, uttered an exclamation of sur- 
{ 


arm and his hat in his hand, mentally occupied in putting a price upon every ob- | 


‘“*The atpenny be demd,” said Mr. Mantalini, impatiently. 

“ By all means if you vish it,” retorted Mr. Scaley; “ and the ninepence 
too.” 

“ Tt don’t matter to usif the fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound went 
along with it, that I know on,” observed Mr. Tix. 

‘* Not a button,” said Scaley. 

** Well ;”’ said the same gentleman, after a pause, ‘‘ Wot’s to be done—any- 
thing? Is it only a small crack, or a out-and-out smash? A break-up of the 
constitootion is it—werry good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, esk-vire, you must inform 
your angel wife and lovely family as you won't sleep at home for three nights to 
come, along of being in possession here. Wot’s the good of the lady a fret- 
ting herselt ?’’ continued Mr. Scaley, as Madame Mantalini sobbed. ‘ A good 
half of wot's here isn’t paid for I des-say, and wot a consolation oughtn’t that to 
be to her feelings !”” 

With these remarks, combining great pleasantry with sound moral encourage- 
ment under difficulties, Mr. Scaley proceeded to take the inventory, in which 
delicate task he was materially assisted by the uncommon tact and experience of 
Mr Tix, the broker. 

‘My cup of happiness’s sweetener,” said Mantalini, approaching his wife, with 
a pertinent air; ‘ will you listen to me for two minutes *” 

“Ob! don’t speak to me,” replied the wife, sobbing. ‘* You have ruined me, 
and that’s enough.”’ 

Mr. Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered his part, no sooner heard 
those words pronounced ina tone of grief and severity, than he recoiled several 
paces. assumed an expression of consuming mental agony, rushed headlong from 
the room, and was soon afterwards heard to slam the door of an up-stairs, dreas- 
ing-room, with great violence. 

‘*Miss Nickleby,’’ said Madame Mantalini, when this sound met her ear, 
“make haste for Heaven's sake, he will destroy himself! I spoke unkindly to 
him, and be cannot bear it from me. Alfred, my darling Alfred." 

With such exclamations she hurried up stairs, followed by Kate; who, al- 
though she did not quite participate in the fond wife’s apprehensions, was @ 
little flurried nevertheless, The dressing-room door being hastily flung open, 
Mr. Mantalini was disclosed to view with his shirt-collar symmetrically threwn 
back, putting a fine edge toa breakfast knife by means of his razor strop. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Mantalini, ‘ interrupted !’”” and whisk went the break- 
fast knife into Mr. Mantalini’s dressing-gown pocket, while Mr. Mantalini’s 
eyes roiled wildly, and his hair floating in wild disorder, mingled with his whis- 
kers. 

‘‘ Alfred,” cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, ‘I didn’t mean to say 
it, I didn’t mean to say it ” 

** Ruined!” cried Mr. Mantalini. ‘Have I brought ruin upon the best and 
purest creature that ever blessed a demnition vagabond! Demmit, let me go.” 
At this crisis of his ravings Mr. Mantalini made a pluck at the breakfast knife, 
aud being restrained by his wife’s grasp, attempted to dash his head against the 
wall—taking very good care to be at least six feet from it, however. 

‘* Compose yourself, iny own angel,”’ said Madame. ‘‘[t was nobody's fault ; 
it was mine as much as yours, we shall do very well yet. Come, Alfred, come.” 

Mr. Mantalini did not think proper to come to all at once; but after calling 
several times for poison, and requesting some lady or gentleman to biow his brains 
out, gentler feelings came upon him, and he wept pathetically. In this softened 
frame of mind he did not oppose the capture of the knife—which, to tell the 
truth, he was rather glad to be rid of, as an inconvenient and dangerous article 
for a skirt pocket—and finally he suffered himself to be led away by his affec- 
tionate partner. 

After a delay of two or three hours, the young ladies were informed that theis 
services would be dispensed with until further notice, and at the expiration of two 
days the n me of Mantalini appeared in the list of bankrupts; Miss Nickleby 
receiving an intimation per post on the same morning, that the business would 
be in future carried on under the name of Miss Knag, and that her assistance 
would no longer be required—a piece of intelligence with which Mrs. Nickleby 
was ho sooner made acquainted, than that good lady declared she had expected 
it all along, and cited divers unknown occasions on which she had prophesied. te 
that precise effect. 

‘** And I say again,"’ remarked Mrs. Nickleby (who, it is scarcely necessary to 
| observe, had never said so before), “I say again, that a milliner’s and dress- 
| maker's is the very last description of business, Kate, that you should have thought 
| of attaching yourself to. I don’t make it a reproach to you, my love ; but still 

I will say, that if you had consulted your own mother , 

“Well, well, mama,” said Kate, mildly; ‘‘what would you recommend 

now?” 
| Recommend!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ isn’t it obvious, my dear, that of all 
occupations in this world for a young lady situated as you are, that of companion 
to some amiable young lady is the very thing for which your education, and man- 
ners, and personal appearance, and everything else, exactly qualify you? Did 
you never hear your poor dear papa speak of the young lady who was the daugh- 
ter of the old lady who boarded in the same house that he boarded in once, when 
he was a bachelor—what was her name again! I know it began with a B, and 
ended with ag, but whether it was Waters ur—no it couldn’t have been that 
either; but whatever her name was, don't you know that that young lady went 
as companion to a married lady who died soon afterwards, and that she married 
| the husband, and had one of the finest little boys that the medical man had ever 
seen—all within eighteen montis ! 

Kate knew perfectly well that this torrent of favourable recollection was oc- 
casioned by some opening, real or imaginary, which her mother had discovered 
in the companionship walk of life. She therefore waited very patiently until all 
reminiscences and anecdotes, bearing or not bearing upon the subject, had been 
exhausted, and at last ventured to inquire what discovery had been made. The 
truth then came out. Mrs. Nickleby had thit morning had a yesterday news- 
paper of the very first respectability from the public-house where the pertercame 
from, and in this yesterday’s newspaper was an advertisement, couched in the 
| purest and most grammatical English. announcing that a married lady was in want 
| of agenteel young person as companion, and that the married lady’s name and 
| address was to be known on application at a certain library at the west end of the 

town, therein mentioned. 

‘‘And I say,” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, laying the paper down in triumph, 
“that if your uncle don’t object, it’s well worth the trial.” 

Kate was too sick at heart, after the rough jostling she had already had with 
tLe world, ard really cared too little at the moment what fate was reserved for 
her, to make any objection. Mr. Ralph Nickleby offered none, but ov the con- 
trary highly approved of the suggestion; neither did he express any great sur- 
prise at Madame Mantalini’s sudden failure, indeed it would have been strange if 
he had, inasmuch as it had been procured and brought about chiefly by himself. So 
thename and address were obtained without loss of time, and Miss Nickleby and 
her mama went in quest of Mrs. Wititterly, of Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, that 
same forenoon 

Cadogan Place is the one slight bond that joins two greatextremes ; it is the 
connecting link between the aristocratic pavements of; Belgrave Square and the 
barbarism of Chelsea. It is in Sloane Street, but net ef it; The people in Ca- 
dogan Place look down upon Sloane Street, and think Brompton low They af- 
fect fashion too, and wonder where the New Road is Nat that they claim tobe 
on precisely the same footing as the high folks of Belgrave Square and Gros- 
venor Place, but that they stand with reference td them sa‘her in the light of 
those illegitimate children of the great who are content to boast of their con- 
nexions, although their connexions disavow them. . Weafing as much they can 
of the airs and semblances of loftiest rank, fie people of Cadogan Place 
| have the realities of middle station. It is the conductor which communicates te 
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the inhabitants of regions beyoud its limit, the shock of pride of birth and rank, 
which it has not within itself, but derives from a fountain-head beyond; or, like 
the ligament which unites the Siamese twins, it contains something of the life 
and essence of two distinct bodies, and yet belongs to neither. 

Upor this doubtful ground lived Mrs. Wititterly, and at Mrs. Wititterly’s door 
Kate Nickleby knocked with trembling hand. The door was opened by a big 
footman, with his head floured, or chalked, or painted in some way (it didn't look 
genuine powder), and the big footman, receiving the card of introduction, gave it 
to a little page ; so little indeed that his body would not hold, in ordinary array, 
the number of small buttons which are indispensable to a page’s costume, and 
they were consequently obliged to be stuck on four abreast. This young gen- 
tleman took the card up-stairs on a salver, and pending his return, Kate and 
her mother were shown into a dining-room of rather dirty and shabby aspect, and 
oe arranged as tobe adapted to almost any purpose except eating and 

inking. 

Now, in the ordinary course of things and according to all authentic descrip- 
tions of high life, as set forth in books, Mrs. Wititterly ought to have been in her 
boudoir, but whether it was that Mr. Wititterly was at that moment shaving him- 
self in the boudotr or what not, certain it isthat Mrs. Wititterly gave audience in 
the drawing-room, where was everything proper and necessary, including curtains 
and furniture coverings of a roseate hue, to shed a delicate bloom on Mrs. Witit- 
terly’s complexion, and a little dog to snap at strangers’ legs for Mrs. Wititterly’s 
amusement, and the afore-mentioned page, to hand chocolate for Mrs. Wititter- 
ly's refreshment. 

The lady had an air of sweet insipidity, and a face of engaging paleness ; 
there was a faded look about Ler, and about the furniture, and about the house al- 
together. She was reclining on a sofa in such a very unstudied attitude, that she 
might have been taken for an actress all ready for the first scene ina ballet, and 
only waiting for the drop eurtain to go up. 

** Place chairs." 

The page placed them. 

“‘ Leave the room, Alphonse.” 

_ The page left it; but if ever there were an Alphonse who carried plain Bill in 
his fice and figure, thet page was the boy. 

2” { have ventured to call, ma’am,’’ said Kate, after a few seconds of awkward 
silence, ‘‘ from having seen your advertisement.” 
vo. Yes,” replied Mrs. Wititterly, ‘‘one of my people put it in the paper.— 

es” 

“T thought, perhaps,” said Kate, modestly, “that if you had not already 
made a final choice, you would forgive my troubling you with an application.” 

“Yes,” drawled Mrs. Wititterly again. 

“If you have already made a selection——”’ 

“Ob dear, no,” interrupted the lady, “‘ [am not so easily suited. I really 
don't know what to say. You have never been a companion before, have 
you !” 

Mrs. Nickleby, who had been eagerly watching her opportunity, came dex- 
terously in before Kate could reply. ‘Not to any stranger, ma'am,” said the 
good lady; ‘but she has been a companion to me forsome years, I am her 
mother, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mre, Wititterly, “ I apprehend you.” 

_“*T assure you, ma’am,” said Mrs Nickleby, “that I very little thought at one 
time that it would be necessary for my daughter to go out into the world at all, 
for her poor dear papa was an independent gentleman, and would have been at 
this moment if he had but listened in time to my constant entreaties and ———” 

** Dear mama,” said Kate, in a low voice. 

‘* My dear Kate, if you will allow me to speak,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘I shall 
take the liberty of explaining to this lady——” 

‘*T think it is almost unnecessary, mama.” 

And notwithstanding all the frowns and winks with which Mrs. Nickleby inti- 
mated that she was going to say something which would clench the business at 
once, Kate maintained her point by an expressive look, and for once Mrs. Nickle- 
by was siopped upon the very brink of an oration. 

oo What are your accomplishments?” asked Mrs. Wititterly, with her eyes 
shut. 

Kate blushed as she mentioned her principal acquirements, and Mrs. Nickleby 
checked them all off, one by one, on her fingers, having calculated the number 
before she came out. Luckily the two calculations agreed, so Mrs. Nickleby had 
no excuse for talking. 

** You are a good temper?’ asked Mrs. Wititterly, opening her eyes for an in- 
stant, and shutting them again. 

‘*T hope so,” rejoined Kate. 

‘* And havea highly respectable reference for every thing, have you?” 

Kate replied that she had, and laid her uncle's card upon the table. 

‘* Have the goodness to draw your chair a little nearer, and let me look at 
you,” said Mrs. Wititterly ; ‘‘I am so very near-sighted that I can't quite dis- 
cern your features."’ 

Kate complied, though not without some embarrassment, with this request, and 
Mrs. Wititterly took a languid survey of her countenance, which lasted some 
two or three minutes. 

‘*T like your appearance,” said that lady, ringing a little bell. ‘ Alphonse, re- 
quest your master to come here.” 

The page disappeared on this errand, and after a short interval, during which 
not a word was spoken on either side, opened the door for an important gentle- 
man of about eight-and-thirty, of rather plebeian countenance and with a very 
light head of hair, who leant over Mrs. Wititterly for a little time, and convers- 
ed with her in whispers. 

“Oh!” he said, turnivg round, ‘yes. This isa most important matter. Mrs 
Wititterly is of a very excitable nature, very delicate, very fragile ; a hothouse 
plant, an exotic.” 

*Oh! Henry, my dear,’ interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“You are my love, you know you are; one breath—"’ said Mr. W., blowing 
an imaginary feather away. ‘‘ Pho! you're gone.” 

The lady sighed. 

** Your soul is too large for your body,” said Mr. Wititterly. ‘* Your intellect 
wears you out; all the medical men say se; you know that there is not a physi- 
cian who is not proud of being called in to you. What is their unanimous de- 
claration? ‘My dear doctor,’ said I to Sir Tumley Souffim, in this very room, 
the very last time he came. ‘My dear doctor, what is my wife's complaint ! 
Tell me all. Icanbearit. Isitnerves?’ ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘be proud 
of that woman ; make much of her; she is an ornament to the fashionable worid, 
and to you. Hercomplaint is soul. It swells, expands, dilates—the blood fires, 
the pulse quickens, the excitement increases—Whew!'’’ Here Mr. Wititterly, 
who, in the ardour of his description, bad flourished his right hand to within 
something less than an inch of Mrs. Nickleby’s bonnet, drew it hastily back 
again, and blew his nose as fiercely as if it aad been done by some violent ma- 
chinery. 

“You make me out worse than I am, Henry,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with a 
faint smile. 

“I do not, Julia, I do not,” said Mr W. “The society in which you move 
—necessarily move, from your station, connexion, and endowmeats—is one vor ex 
and whirlpool of the most frightful excitement. Bless my heart and body, can I 
ever forget the night you danced with the baroret’s nephew, at the election ball, 

at Exeter! It was tremendous.” 

‘* T slways suffer for these triumphs afterwards,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 

* And for that very reason,”’ rejoined her husband, ‘‘ you must have a compa- 
nion, in whom there is great gentleness, great sweetness, excessive sympathy, and 
perfect repose.”’ 

Here both Mr and Mrs. Witiiterly, who had talked rather at the Nicklebys 
than to each other, left off speaking, and looked at their two hearers, with an 
expression of countenance which seeemed to say “ What do you think of all 
that |” 

“Mrs. Wititterly,"” said her husband, addressing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, “is 
sought after and courted by glittering crowds, and brilliant circles. She is excit- 
ed by the opera, the drama, the fine aris, the—the—the a 

“ The nobility, my love,” interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“The nobility, of course,” said Mr. Wititterly. ‘And the military. She 
forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions, onan immense variety of 
subjects. If some people in public life were acquainted with Mrs. Wititterly’s 
= opinion of them, they would not hold their heads perhaps quite as high as 
they do.” 

“Hush, Henry," said the lady ; “this is scarcely fair.”’ 

“IT mention no names, Julia,”’ replied Mr. Wititterly ; “ and nobody is injur- 
ed. I merely mention the circumstance to show that you are not an ordinary 
person ; that there is a constant friction perpetually going on beteen your mind 
and your body; and that you must be soothed and tended. Now let me hear 
— and calmly, what are this young lady's qualifications for the of- 

ce 

An obedience to this request, the qualifications were all gone through again, 
with the addition of many interruptions and cross questionings from Mr. Witit- 
terly. It was finally arranged that inquiries should be made, and a decisive an- 
swer addressed to Mise Nickleby, under cover to her uncle, within two days. 
These conditions agreed upon, the page showed them down as far as the staircase 
window, and the big footman relieving guard at that point piloted them in perfect 
safety to the street-door. 

“They are very distinguished people, evidently,” said Mrs. Nickleby, as 
she took her daughter’s arm. ‘‘ What a superior person Mra. Wititterly is !” 

a Do you think 69, mama?” was all Kate's reply. 

“Why who can belp thinking so, Kate, my love'” rejoined her mother. 
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“She is pale, though, and looks much exhausted. I hope she may not be wear- 
ing herself out, but I am very much afraid.” 

These considerations led the deep sighted lady into a calculation of the pro- 
bable duration of Mrs. Wititterly’s life, and the chances of the disconsolate 
widower bestowing his hand on her daughter. Before reaching home, she had 
freed Mrs. Wititterly’s soul from all bodily restraint, married Kate with great 
splendour at Saint George’s Hanover Square ; and only left undecided the minor 
question whether a splendid French-polished mahogany bedstead should be erect- 
ed for herself in the two-pair back of the house in Cadogan Place, or in the 
three-pair front, between which apartments she could not quite balance the ad- 
vantages, and therefore adjusted the question at last, by determining to leave it 
to the decision of her son-in-law. 

The inquiries were made. The answer—not to Kate’s very great joy—was 
favourable ; and at the expiratian of 1 week she betook herself, with all her 
moveables and valuables, to Mrs. Witi:terly’s mansion, where for the present we 
will leave her.—[ To be continued.} 


WILD SPORTS OF THE FAR WEST; 


OR, A FEW WEEKS’ ADVENTURES AMONG THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S FUR 
TRADERS, IN THE AUTUMN ON 1836. 

I had been residing for several years on a farm in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treal, and had frequently received pressing invitations from my cousin Charles, 
who crossed the Atlantic with me, to visit and enjoy, for a few months, the field 
sports so amply supplied in his vicinity. He had obtained an appointment under 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as manager of their fur-trading station at Hunter's 
Island, in the north west territory of Upper Canada. 

We left Mackinaw on the 3d of August, after having visited the falls of St. 
Mary and other objects worthy of notice in its vicinity. Onthe morning of the 
6th, we anchored off the mouth of the St. John River, and proceeded in the 
ship's boat about twenty miles up the river to Fort St. John. Here we were 
warmly welcomed by Mr. R , the superintendent, and his coadjutors. The 
establishment presented a scene of the utmost confusion, from the arrival of 
above three hundred Chippewa Indians, who had brought an immense quantity 
of racoon, beaver, and squirrel skins, with a few bear and bison hides, which 
they were eagerly bartering for guns, knives, whisky, bells, trinkets, &c &c 
They had also some very beautiful wild horses, of which I got my choice for a 
knife and two bottles of rum. 

I chose a beautiful cream-coloured mare, which had been in captivity about 
two months, and was already perfectly quiet and pleasant toride. Charles was 
presented with one equally good by an Indian, to whom he had rendered some 
trifling service a year or two before. 

In the evening, while assembled round a blazing pine fire, which the damp 
situation of the fort and factory made necessary even at this warm period of the 
year, an Indian trapper entered, and informed us, that, while in the forest during 
the day, he had observed many fresh traces of bears near a spot about four miles 
from the fort, where five bears had at various times previously been shot. He 
imagined, from the trails, that there was a she-bear with cubs. Now, thought I, 
we'll have a bear hunt. I wasrigtt. Mr. R directed the Indian to be in 
readiness, to guide us to the spot early on the following morning, and set about 
making preparations for being absent a whole day. 

Next day, Mr. R . Charles, and myself, mounted our horses, with our guns 
slung by our sides, and proceeded through the clearing towards the forest, pre- 
ceded by our Indian guide, and accompanied by two half-caste hunters, carrying 
hatchets, and taking charge of five powerful dogs, of a breed very similar to the 
old English hound, which were chained together, to prevent their leaving us on 
the trail of deer or wolves. 

After riding fur about an hour, during which we had more leaps over fallen 
trees, roots, &c., than fall to the share of many English fox-hunters during a 
day’s hunt, the dogs began to prick up taeir ears, whine anxiously, and make 
many efforts to free themselves. Mr. R——- requested me to observe the Indian. 
He was a few yards in advance kreeling down, with his ear placed close to the 
ground. He looked round to us, and held up two fimgers. ‘‘ There are two,” 
said Charles, evidently much gratified. He and I dismounted and knelt down 
beside the Indian. I heard (or fancied I heard) a low indistinct murmur, repeat- 
ed every few seconds. Mr. R now ordered the dogs to be set at liberty, 
and directed me to have mv gun in readiness. The dogs, when loose, snuffed 
about fora few a seconds, and then, as if they had made sure of their object, 
bounded off into the woods. We followed as well as the swampy nature of the 
ground would permit. We had not, however, proceeded many yards, when 
we heard the loud and deep bay of the hounds, as they got a view of the ob- 
jects ef their pursuit. We got to a less dense part of the forest, and put our 
horses to the gallop. Charles’ eagerness predominated over his natual polite- 
ness, and he was soon a long way before us. As I was not much accustom- 
ed toriding slapdash among trees, stumps, roots, and brushwood, I was soon 
obliged to pull up; on observing which, Mr. R kindly did the same, and we 
proceeded more leisurely, till we heard Charles’ view-halloo, fullowed by the re- 
port of his rifle, when we once more broke into a gallop. 

We soon got sight of him. He had dismounted, tied his horse toa tree, and 
was standing with one of the dogs, at the foot of a tall, thick, firtree. Wealso 
dismounted, tied our horses, and went up to him. 

‘‘ There is a monstrous brute up there,”’ exclaimed Charles, pointing upwards, 
‘“‘as large as anox. He was coming down to punish the dog for disturbing his 
slumbers, when I got a glimpse of his corpus, and sent a ball after him; upon 
which he turned tail and trotted up the tree again. I don’t think I hit him, 
however, as my horse started as I drew the trigger ; but we must not be long in 
ousting him,” said he; ‘‘as | hear the hounds telling us there is more game to 
be had.”’ 

We fired a few random shots into the tree; but, with the exception of a soli- 
tary growl, no notice was taken of us by its inhabitant ; so we agreed to wait 
till the trappers, attracted by the report of our guns, should come up. In the 
meantime, I expressed my hope to Mr. R that we should not, by remaining 
to finish the existence of our quarry above, lose what the dogs were so eagerly 
pursuing. 

“No fear of that, sir,’ replied he; ‘‘when the bears are tired of running, 
they'll climb into the thickest tree they can see, and [do not think we shall 
have far to follow them, asthey, when hunted, do not often run ina straightfor- 
ward course, but generally endeavour to return to the place whence they were 
started.” 

At this moment the Indian came up to us, and corroborated Mr. R "s 
statement, by informing us that a bear, with acub in her mouth, had shuffled past 
hin, followed by the four hounds, and that they were making their way towards 
the factory. 

The trappers then came up, carrying a dead cub, which had evidently been wor- 
ried by thedogs. They had hatchets with them, and commenced to fell the tree 
immediately. We stood back as soon as it began to totter, and then we saw 
Bruin in the act of descending, tail foremost. 

** Give it him in the breast,”’ said Mr. R 
I see you have broken his left fore leg.” 

On receiving this small token of my regard, the bear paused, and, with an 
angry growl, ensconced himself in the heart of the foliage, without doubt fancy- 
ing himself hidden; but a ball from Charles’ rifle put an end to his delusion, and 
down he came headlong to the ground, the large, heavy drops of hot blood pat- 
tering in all directions. 

We fell back for a moment, supposing he was done for; but, though severely 
wounded, he was still a powerful and dangerous adversary ; for, when the dog, 
who had been anxiously watching his descent, flew upon him, he rose with a hide- 
ous yell, and dashing the dog to the ground, rushed towards me—I happening to 
be nearest him. My presence of mind totally forsook me; and, in another se- 
cond, I was scouring through the wood at a tremendous pace, imagining every 
branch I trod upon, as it fell back to its place, and every echo of my footsteps, 
were those of the grisly monster in pursuit of me. I had not gone far, however, 
before I heard two reports in quick succession, when I ventured to look over my 
shoulder, and, seeing nuthing, began to retrace my steps, and found the party as- 
sembled over the remains of my enemy. 

We measured him, found his length to be nearly nine feet from the tip of the 
nose to the insertion of the tail, and girth eleven feet. We then left the two 
trappers engaged in skinning him, and, mounting our horses, proceeded at a brisk 
rate through the forest, followed by the Indian, who easily kept pace with us, as 
we had to avoid all the most swampy places, which would not bear the weight of 
a horse and rider, though they bore that of the Indian on foot. 

On the way, Mr. R informed me, that, after following me for a few 
yards, the bear turned on him, and was immediately shot dead ; and that, had 
they been apprehensive of any danger to me, they would have shot him at once ; 
but that, from its loss of blood and broken limb, they saw it could not take many 
steps 

; With this explanation I wae quite satisfied, being rather ashamed of my pre- 
cipitate flight 

After riding on for about three quarters of an hour in the direction of the 
factory, wondering we had not seen or heard anything of the dogs, we heard the 
Indian, who was considerably in advance, shouting; we answered his call, and 
then pushed on till we got up to him; he was standing by one of the dogs, 
which, though alive, was so dreadfuily torn, that Mr. R put it out of pain 
by shooting iton the spot. On going a little farther, another dog, one of Mr 
R——’s especial favourites, was found dead, but still quite warm. Mr. R 
said, there must have been some desperate hot work here, and wondered we had 
not heard it. 

We called loudly on the other dogs, but they did not appear, though we thought 
we heard a faint bark in the distance. We rode on, and were soon gratified by 
seeing the dog which had been stunned by the bear’s paw, and which Mr. R—— 
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had committed to the care of the trapper,come bounding upto us, completely 
recovered from the effects of the blow. It seemed to be quite aware of our ig- 
norance of the position of the object of our pursuit, and immediately began to lead 
the way, by keeping steadily on a few yards in advance of us. 

When we had gone on for some time in this way, the dog, which had increased 
its distance from us considerably, suddenly stopped, looked back at us, and then 
looked forward, as if it wished to point to some object it saw orheard. At this 
moment, the Indian shouted to Mr. R——; we heard a loud cracking of the 
branches ; and, in another instant, an enormous bear dashed along within a few 
yards of us. We all three fired at once, but apparently without effect, as he only 
growled, and hastened his retreat. 

We were going to follow it, when Mr. R reminded us that the one we 
were in chase of was a female with cubs, while the one which had just passed 
was evidently a male, and was, moreover, probably just started, as he appeared 
quite fresh, and might ran several miles before he stopped. We therefore again 
put ourselves under the guidance of the dog, who seemed impatient to be off, 
and in a short time reached the edge of an open part of the forest, occasioned by 
Indians setting fire to the trees which sometimes burn for miles. 

Here we found another dead cub, evidently killed a few moments before ; and, 
immediately after, the dog, after pricking up his ears for a few seconds, ran across 
the open space, disappeared in the forest on the other side, and immediately a 
chorus of yells broke on our ears. We galloped across, and, as soon as we 
reached the wood, saw the three dogs lying panting at the entrance of a hole or 
den among a heap of logs and roots, which a thick covering of leaves made to 
resemble a natural hillock. 

We could hear alow growl every now and then emanating from the inhabi- 
tant; and, as each growl reached the ears of the dogs, they gave vent to a new 
yell of delight ; but we could not induce them to enter the hole. We remained 
at the entrance of the den, each of us alternately gathering dry sticks and leaves, 
while the others were prepared to fire, should the animal attempt to escape, un- 
til the Indian came up, and assisted in stuffing combustibles into the den, and in 
setting the whoie on fire. In this we had to use much caution, as, from the 
quantity of combustible matter near at hand and the dry state of the trees, they 
were very apt to take fire, and when once kindled, there is no putting it out ; and 
many instances are recorded of the woods burning for several weeks together, to 
the extent of from twenty to fifty square miles, and even more, though even this 
extent is almost incredible. 

When Bruin found the heat and smoke insufferable, she gave utterance to a 
tremendous growl, and bolted out, overturning Mr. R and myself, who were 
close by, not expecting her appearance so soon, and rushing past the dogs, who 
miesed their catch of her asshe passed. She seemed for a moment to meditate 
whether she should resent a severe blow which the Indian bestowed upon her as 
she passed him, or make the best of her way to the woods. She would probably 
have adopted the latter course, had not a ball from Charles at this moment put 
an end to her running powers. As she fell, the dogs flew on her, and a bloody 
combat began ; whicl: we put an end to, by calling off the dogs, and sending some 
half dozen balls through her head. 

Having carefully extinguished the fire, we examined the den, which bore evi- 
dent proof of having contained two or more cubs. The old ones had probably 
been apprehensive of their retreat having been discovered, and were, when we 
met with them, in the act of conveying their young to a place of greater safety. 

We now partook of some refreshment, and, finding that one of the dogs had 
been roughly handled, Mr. R took it up beside him, leaving the others to 
follow leisurely with the Indian. 

Charles again left us to ourselves; but, on the way to the factory, we heard 
the report of a rifle in the distance, and, soon after, he came up to tell us that he 
had shot a moose deer. 

On arriving at the factory, Mr. R—— despatched several half-breeds to bring 
home our game, of which Charlee’ elk was no inconsiderable part. I had never 
seen an old specimen of this animal of the deer species before, and certainly had 
no conception of the enormous bulk. 

On the 12th August, we left the factory, as we arrived at it, in a boat, for the 
mouth of the river. We reached the lake in about three hours, and, re-embark- 
ing, sailed in the schooner towards the factory in Keewaiwona Bay, about seven- 
ty miles west of the St. John River. 

We anchored in Keewaiwona Bay, on the evening of the 13th. The factory 
is situate near the junction of the river Keewaiwona with the lake. 

Charles requested me not to go ashore, as he wished to remain here merely 
long enough to accomplish his business. We weighed anchor on the morning of 
the 15th, and proceeded, sailing within a few miles of the shore, towards the 
factory on Madeline Island ; the last station at which Charles had to call, before 
crossing the lake to his own charge. 

We did not arrive here till the 21st, having got aground several times on the 
way, by keeping too close ashore. 

When we anchored, Charles went ashore and found that Mr. C , the su- 
perintendent, had gone to a new station which was forming on the Fish River, a- 
bout forty miles from Madeline Factory. We sailed for the Fish River, and 
anchored near the mouth; we then proceeded along the banks of the river on 
horseback ; accompanied by two trappers as guides. We had about fifteen miles 
of prairie to cross. In doing so, we saw an immense herd of buffaloes, blacken- 
ing the plain for miles. As we were so small a party, we considered it unadvisa- 
ble to molest thei. 

We also saw about a dozen wild horses, beautiful animals. We rode within 
a quarter of a mile of them; our horses, which, a few months before, had been 
in the same free state, taking but little notice of their old friends. 

They neighed several times; and their wild namesakes returned the compli- 
ment; but they evinced no desire to run off to their old companions. 

We arrived at the factory just as evening was setting in, and, being very 
wearied by our long ride, were merely introduced by Mr. C to his wife and 
twvu daughters, who set before us a comfortable repast, before we retired for the 
night. 

We were awakened early next morning, by the clanging sound of the axe and 
the crash of falling trees. On getting up, we found every one had been up for 
some time before we made our appearance, and that our late fatigue had made 
us sleep for some hours after the noise began. When we went out to see what 
was going on, we found Mr. C giving directions to several lumberers, who, 
in their turn, were directing several hundred red-skins, who were busily engaged 
chopping the branches off the trees with which the ground was covered. 

Altogether, the scene was of a most animating description. 

I set out, accompanied by an Indian and two dogs—a species of terrier, train 
edand much used co find and tree racoons. 

Racoons are animals of the bear genus, but much smaller and more elegantly 
formed ; the fur is valuable next to beaver. 

I enjoyed myself exceedingly in this excursion. Pigeons and squirrels were 
plentiful, and I bagged some dozen of the former, which are considered good eat- 
ing, and a few of the latter, the skins of which are valuable. I ¢reed two racoons ; 
the first was easily brought down, by a ball, from its perch; the other must have 
escaped, by leaping from one tree to another, as we completely lost it. 

On my return to the factory, I found Mr. C *s family engaged, and aasisted 
them in distributing to the Indians an ample meal of oat bread, and an allowance 
of the Indians’ favourite—malt-whisky. 

Having finished this employment, Miss C requested me to accompany her 
to the kitchen, to view the preparation for the supper of the red-skins. I willing- 
ly assented, and found the kitchen to be a cleared space about an acre in extent, 
situated some hundred yards behind the factory. In the centre were two trees, 
which had been'’allowed to remain standing about thirty feet from each other ; 
between them wae a pile of red ashes, smouldering away without smoke or flame, 
and over this eut-door furnace were suspended, by a chain fastened to the charred 
trunks of the trees, the huge carcase of a bison, with those of three deer, shot 
some days before in the neighbourhood of the factory. Several Indians were 
watching and turning the weighty carcases with long poles. On one side were 
ranged, side by side, many split trunks of trees, with the flat side uppermost, to 
serve as tables, as the red-skias, though not particular as to having knives, forks, or 
plates, always like to eat their food off an elevated surface ; #0, at least, said my 
conductress, as we returned to the factory; on our arrival in which, we were im- 
mediately summoned to dinner. I was glad to hear of dinner, my appetite hav- 
ing been considerably sharpened by the smell of the cooking I had witnessed ; 
and finding that the bison’s hump, a haunch of venison, and my pigeons, formed 
the chief part of the entertainment, | was most anxious to commence opera- 
tions. 

Bison's humps are often to be met with in Montreal or elsewhere, salted or 
smoke-dried. I had never tasted a fresh one, and consequently never before tast- 
ed anything so rich and juicy. What would not some of our London aldermen 
give for one slice ard another! Having finished dinner, we commenced to brew 
some of the best half-and half I ever had the luck to taste. Mr. C dis- 
tilled for himself, and his spirit was many degrees over proof. We used maple- 
sugar, which has to my taste a remarkably fine flavour, though Charles declared 
it sickening. 

Our conversation turned upon the Indians employed by Mr. C I expres- 
sed my surprise at their being s0 industrious and willing to assist in the formation 
of a factory on their own territory. Mr. C explained the advantages which 
the Indians derived from the establishment of a fur-station amongst them. 

“T had only,” said be, “‘to make known the request of the Honourable Com- 
pany to the Sioux chief, backing it with a present of a double-gun, a quantity of 
ammunition, é&c., and promise to all the Indians engaged an ample supply of the 
necessary food, including an allowance of spirits during the progress of the work, 
and some trifling reward on dismissa!, when all the able bodied men of the tribe, 
except a few who were left to guard their wigwams and squaws, arrived, accom- 
panied by their chief and his two sons, who remained with vs for a couple of 
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days, and then left us, on a hunting excursion, from which they will not return 
during your stay.” 

Charles and | then informed Mr. C——- of our having met with the herd of 
buffaloes on our way to the factory, when, much to our gratification, he proposed 
to form a hunting party for the following day, and requested us to accompany him 
to the stable and kennel, previous to his giving orders to the trappers, who were 
to be employed on the occasion. Those buildings had been the first erected, and 
were the same materials with the other erections—log-walls and sbingle-roofs. 
The factory was thatched. The stables contained nearly an hundred stalls. At 
present, however, scarcely half of them were occupied. Among the rest were our 
own cattle, certainly not the least handsome. Horses, asI have mentioned be- 
fore, are easily caught and broken in—consequently they are to be had for a mere 
trifle; and their keep is not expensive, as corn is cheap, and the Indians bring 
quantities of dried grass from the prairie ground; besides which, the horses are 
remarkably fond of the leaves and tender shoots of many of the forest trees, and 
are often knee haltered—a bell tied to their nech—and then turned into the 
woods to shift for themselves. 

The dogs were almost all out; but I had already had an opportunity of seeing 
most of them. They are of the same breed with those used at the St John sta- 
tion ; and, indeed, the same breed, rather differently crossed, is employed by the 
trappers at almost all the fur-stations. They are tall, noble-looking animals— 
their body and head are much like the bloodhound’s—their limbs are similarly 
formed with those of the greyhound, but are much more muscular. The ears are 
naturally long and pendent ; but always cut close to the head, to save their being 
torn in their encounters with bears and wolves. Their hair is long and coarse, 
and generally of ablack, and tan or brindled colour. They bound along with 
great fleetness, and are valued for their keen scent, perseverance in the chase, and 
for the courage and tenaciousness with which they fasten on the object of their 
pursuit, never willingly quitting their hold till death relieves them of their 
charge. 

There is also a small breed of dogs which I have mentioned before—they 
resemble our Skye terriers. They are trained to trace racoons, squirrels, wild 
turkies, grouse, partridges &c., to the trees in which they conceal themselves ; 
the dog never leaves the foot of the tree, till all the game in it are shot or have 
leftit; he then proceeds to find any game which may have been wounded, or fol- 
lows a new trace. 

Mr. C—— soon made arrangements for our next day’s hunt.. About a dozen 
trappers were ordered to set out before daybreak on horseback with led horses, 
and with the hounds in leash, for the edge of the prairie, distant about twelve 
miles. Here they were to remain quiet, avoiding exposing themselves to the 
view of the wild horses and buffaloes. A party of Indians were to disperse 
in different directions, keeping in the forest, butready to advance in small par- 
ties to the edge of the prairie as soon as the hunt began, for the purpose of dis- 
tracting the attention of the herd from our movements, and of preventing their 
retreat into the woods. We were to follow to the rendezvous soon after day- 
break, accompanied by several half breeds on horseback; and, after break- 
fasting, were to mount fresh horses for the hunt, leaving those we rode out on 
to the care of some of the Indians till our sport was over, when we would re- 
turn to them. 

These preliminaries being settled, we returned to the house, and soon after 
retired for the night. I was very tired with my day’s excursion, and would wil- 
lingly have gone to sleep at once ; but my imagination was too busy, depicting the 
sport of the following day, to allow me to do so till far on in the night. AndI 
had not been asleep long before I was without ceremony pulled out of bed by 
Charles, who told me that Mr. C was ready and impatient to set off. Hav- 
ing made my appearance, we partook of a slight refreshment, and then, having 
packed up a quantity of provisions of various kinds, with plenty of ammunition, 
and given themand our guns to the care of some twenty Indians and half-breeds 
who accompanied us, we mounted and set off. Our own horses had been sent 
on about three hours before so as to be quite fresh ; by the time we began the 
hunt, we formed a pretty large party; and, as we trotted leisurely through the 
gloomy labyrinths of the forest, the occasional neighing of the horses, the crack- 
ling of the decayed branches under their feet, and even the sounds of our voices, 
were re-echoed in every direction by the tall columns around us. These sounds 
—frequently accompanied by the distant howlof ahungry wolf, ashe sullenly 
dragged his gaunt form back to his den—probably having been unsuccessful in his 





avoiding the furious rushes it made at them, and distracting its attention,’ until 
the hunters came up and shot it. Several were soonkilled in thia way, and many 
more would have been, had not our attention been at this time attracted by the 
yelling of some of the hounds at a distance, andthe shouting of the hunters. 
We found that some of the dogs had set onto an old bull, which proved rather 
more difficult to deal with than those already shot. He had tossed two of the 
hounds, and was now making off at full speed, with all the otbers at bis heels, 
treading on some, and tossing the more forward of the others high in the air. 
Seeing the danger of the hounds, we rode off after him; but, before we got up 
to him, one of the hounds seized the opportunity when the bison put down his 
head for a gore, ran between his legs, and laid hold of bim by the under lip. In 
a moment, his flight was stopped, and, before he could rid himself from his de- 
pendent enemy, we shot him dead by several balls through the brain. 

We now saw the herd of buffaloes approaching, having been turned by the 
Indians sent to cut off theirretreat. ‘They rushed down a deep gully, the for- 
mer bed of some tributary of the Fish River, while our whole party galloped off to 
meet them at the other extremity. We got there first, and, ranging ourselves In 
two lines on either side of the deep gully, presented our guns, and awaited their 
arrival. Ontheycame. The foremost seemed aware of their danger, and would 
have returned ; but the hundreds behind who could not see us, gored them on; 
30 that, finding there was no retreat, they pushed on boldly, and tried to escape 
the danger by speed. We did not fire till about half had passed before us, and 
then Mr. C gave the word, and each, singling out his mark, fired, and then 
throwing down our guns and rifles, a few who had brought down their game, flew 
to take possession ; while the others, and I among them, kept up with the ones 
we had fired at, wounded or not, and as soon as we had an opportunity, fired at 
them with our pistols. I had not the good fortune to kill my mark. Having 
got pretty near it, I fired one of the pistols at it, on which it turned round and 
looked so fierce that I left it to its meditation, and returned tv the party, thank- 
ful that it did not follow me. J found Mr. C had been more fortunate in his 
aim than I had—he had shot a young buffalo. We proceeded to kindle a fire. 
cut out the tongue and hump, and make preparations for roasting the same. All 
the hunters and Indians had come up before we had completed the necessary 
preparations; and soonthe smell of roast beef was sent far and wide over the 
prairie. 








AN ESSAY UPON OYSTERS. 
[ Concluded from the last Albion.}—CHAPTER IV. 

In medias res will we plunge at once; passing over the Deluge, which, so 
far from injuring the oyster tribes, would only enlarge their dominion, and proceed 
per saltum, to the comparatively modern ages, when the parent of pearls was 
a habitant of almost,every sea, andits palatable qualities well known to the dwell- 
ers vpon shore. And here, upon the very threshold of our inquiries, occurs to 
us a philological difficulty— Whence comes it that this mollusc, common, as we 
have just said, to almost every sea,and known to every people of every age, 
should preserve in all Europeon countries a name holding close affinity with the 
Greek original of ostreon (manifestly derived either from osteon, a bone, or os- 
trakon, a shell)? Inthe Latin we have ostrea; in Italian, ostrica; in Anglo- 
Saxon, ostra; in Danish, esther: in Swedish ostra; in German auster; 
in Spanish, ostra; in English, oyster; in French, huistre (the letter s, now 
omitted or mute, having been originally sounded by the Gauls). Philolo- 
gists, or even the readers of Ivanhoe, are well aware that in this country, after 
the Norman conquest, the hog, the calf, the ox, the sheep, retained their Saxou 
names so long as these animals required the tending and labours of the subjugated 
people ; but that, when they were to be served up to the victor’s table, they re- 
ceived the Norman appellations of pork, veal, beef, and mutton. But the 
Greeks never overran Eurape to impose their language upon our dishes, and 
althongh the Romans spread their conquests far and wide, it must be recollected 
that they were importers of oysters from-other places into their country, and 
could not, therefore, have stood godfathers to them in all their aboriginal locali- 
ties. How active was their trade in this commodity, and how fastidious were 
the oystro-gastronomes in the supply of their tables, may be gathered from the 
following passage of Pliny, which we give in the translation of honest old Phile- 
mon Holland : 

** The oysters of Cyzicum (an island of the Propontis,) taken about the streights 








search for prey during the night—or the more cheerful sound of the wild turkey 
or grouse cock calling to his mate, or the merry tap-tap of the wood-peckers, the 
cooing of the woodpigeons, or the chirping of numerous small birds—enlivened 
the still obscure scene. 

On the way I received many instructions as to how I must conduct myself dur- 
ingthe hunt, I being quite a novice so faras regarded buffalo hunting. Mr. 
C—— related many anecdotes of the escapes he and his fellow-hunters had had 
from enraged or wounded bison bulls. On one occasion, he and three cumpa- 
nions went out for a hunt. It was early in July—the season when the bulls are in 
heat, and consequently very furious. They rode boldly amongthe herd, and, 
selecting a fat cow, with a calf by her side, all fired together, and brought her 
down. ‘ The herd,” said he, ‘had not seemed to take much notice of our 
party; but, as soon as we fired, they floundered off in all directions. We dis- 
mounted, and, having hoppled the calf, which affectionately remained to witness 
its mother's decease, we proceeded to bleed and dissect the cow. While thus 
engaged, [| observed a buffalo disengaged from the herd approaching us. On 
calling my companions’ attentionto the circumstance, one of them insisted on 
going to meet, and have a shot atit. We expostulated with him, pointed out 
the danger of attacking, single handed, an animal which from its manner of 
approach, seemed to have no amicable intentions; but he would have his way, 
and we contented ourselves with reloading our rifles and preparing to follow him 
We were on the side of a small elevation and therefore could only see one side 
of the prairie, and it was on the other side that our friend and the buffalo were. 
While mounting our horses, we heard a shot, and immediately after a loud cheer. 
We proceeded up the slope at a canter, but had not gone adozen yards, when 
we heard the peculier thundering noise which heavy feet make upon the prairie 
Just as we reached the top, a fearful sight presented itself ; our friend galloped 
furiously past about an hundred yards distant from us. We could hear the loud 
panting of the horse, aud see the flakes of foam dropping from its month, as, 
with convulsive energy, it bounded along. About twenty yards behind him was 
the buffalo—apparently an enormous bull, bellowing with rage, and tearing up 
the ground with his horns, as he madly rushed on after our poor friend, lately 
the hunter, but now the hunted. Not a moment was to be lost; we galloped 
on, keeving at a wary distance on one side, and ready to fire the moment we got 
within shot. One of the hunters, a half brother to our apparently devoted com- 
rade Pierre, kept up within two hundred yards of the buffalo; the other hunter 
and J, finding the distance increasing rather than otherwise, began to despair 
of getting up in time for a rescue, when suddenly Pierre changed his course, and 
made off nearly at right angles to his former direction, thus getting the start of 
the buffalo, and giving us the opportunity to ride across to meethim. We spur- 
red on our horses, and in a few minutes were considerably in advance of Pierre 
and his pursuer, we each took our station at a few yards’ distance on either side 
of the course, and raised our rifles readyto fire. In another moment, Pierre 
dashed by between us. We both fired at the maddened animal behind him. 
Whether wounded by my ball or not, I do not know, but in an instant it rushed 
onme. My eyes began to darken, I felt a severe pain, and then became uncon- 
scious of what passed, until | was recovered by the isual remedies of brandy and 
cold water, and then found that my left arm and threeribs were broken. I had 
been lifted off my horse on the bison’s horns and pitched up in the air. My poor 
horse was gored terribly ; it died on our return. Pierre's brother, on coming 
up, fired at the monster, on which it left us and trotted off to the herd, probably 
mortally wounded ; but we were in no condition to pursue it. Pierre never stopped 
his furious career till far within the shades of the forest. When his half brother 
got up to him, he found that extreme terror had deprived him of speech. He, how- 
ever, recovered his speech before night, and informed usof the circumstances. 
He had fired at the animal ; it tottered and fell, which was the occasion of the 
cheer we heard ; he then trotted up to it, reloading as he went on, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the buffalo was on his legs, Pierre threw down his rifle, 
and the chase began. “I,” concluded Mr. C , ‘* was assisted home, and was 
confined to bed for several weeks after; however, both Pierre and I have shot 
many buffaloes since then.” 


The foregoing is a specimen of the anecdotes narrated on our way to the prai- 





of Callyrolis, be fairest of all uther, and bigger than those which are fed or bred 
| in the lake Lucrinus, sweeter than those of Britaine, more pleasant in the mouth 

than the Edulean, quicker in taste than those of Leptis, fulier than the Lucen- 
| sian, dryer than those of Coryphanta, more tender than the Istrian, and, last of 





more formidable to their rulers than were the Persians, the Lacedwmonians, and 
all the foreign enemies of the state. How illustrative of human nature, on its 
worst side, is the well-known anecdote of the Athenian citizen who, being unable 
to write, accidentally applied to Aristides to inscribe his own name upon the 
pearl shell. “Has he ever done you any harm?” inquired the philosopher. 
‘* None whatever ; but Iam tired of hearing him perpetually called Aristides 
the just.” The victim smiled at the encomiastic accusation, and wrote down 
his own name without further comment. Ostracism, we are told, extended to 
all the Grecian cities where the government was democratical, 0 thatthe deal- 
ers in oysters must have driven a thriving trade ; and yet at Syracuse, where 
there should have been no difficulty in procuring shells, they substituted petalism, 
inscribiog the obnoxious names upon olive leaves. Then, then was the influen- 
tial age of oysters, when upon every shell that was opened, hung perchance 
the banishment of a tyrant or a philosopher, and the consequent triumph of liberty, 
oligarchy, or democracy. > 

But what ages are there, may the oyster triumphantly demand, what illustrious 
chatacters are those of ancient or modern history, not associated in sowe way with 
our race, nostri non plena laboris ? But for the apparent love and devotion of 
Cleopatra, when she melted a priceless pear! in her goblet, and quaffed to the 
success of Antony, the infatuated triumvir might never have repudiated Octavia, 
have incensed her brother Augustus, have lost the battle of Actium, and have 
thus laid the basis of the imperial tyranny with which the Roman empire was 
afflicted for so many centuries. All this from a pearl, and that pearl from an 
oyster ! 

But ef all countries England has been the most deeply and durably affected by 
the omnipotent influence of oysters, which, indeed, have been the primary causes 
of our subjugation, civilisation, and temporary protection from barbarian assaults, 
since it is well known that Caesar's principal, if not his only, object for invaling 
Britain, was to obtain possession of its pearl fishery. On what coast they were 
found is uncertain, but that he obtained an ample supply of the small colourless 
gems, then the most highly valued, cannot be doubted, for bis first act, on his 
triumphant return to Rome, was to hang a corslet of British pearls upon the 
statue of Venus in the magnificent temple dedicated to that goddess.* ‘* Pearls 
are no pearls when cocks and coxcombs find them,” saith quaint old Fuller ; 
those, however, that I am thus raking up with my pen are not margarit@ coram 
porcis, but submitted to an intelligent reader, whose far-reaching thoughts will 
embrace at once all the mighty consequences resulting from the Roman conquest 
of our island, and originating, as [ have incontrovertibly proved, in the shell of an 
oyster. This idea shall I more fully expand when! write an essay to show 
‘“* What great effects from trivial causes rise,’’ wherein, after proving that the 
Reformation sprung entirely from Henry the Eighth’s quarrel with the Pope, be- 
cause he would not consent to his divorce from Catherine and his marriage with 
Anne Bullen ; and after naving established, upon equally clear grounds, that the 
wars which devastated England and France for four centuries arose from a quar- 
rel at draughts or chess between the sons of William the Conqueror and one of 
the French princes ; I shall adduce other and still more striking illustrations of 
the supremacy exercised by oysters over the destinies of mankind. 

Ask you modern instances—proofs of which we ourselves may have been cog- 
nisant? Revert your thoughts for a moment to Louis Dizhuit, nicknamed Louis 
des huitres by his disgusted subjects on account of his open and unbounded glut- 
tony in the consumption of those molluscs, and can you doubt that the contempt 
for royal tastes inspired by these inordinate swallowings roused the Parisians to 
resist the ordonnances issued, with equal bad taste, by his successor! The ba- 
nishment of Charles Dix was literally an ostracism, although he could not have 
been conscious of the fact, or he would never have betaken himself for safety to 
a country bearng the ominous name of Austria. Had Paris only possessed cen- 
sors and sumptuary laws, like ancient Rome, Louis would not have supped upon 
oysters, and Charles Dix might still have been closeted with his confessor at the 
Tuileries; for Pliny tells us that “* Censorie leges cenis adimére conchylia,”— 
the laws of the censors forbade oyster suppers. 


CHAPTER. VI. 

Thus far have we proceeded synthetically, treating of oysters in the aggregate, 
and setting forth the marvellous influence they have exercised in all ages upon 
the human race and its destinies. Hasten we onwards now toan analytic view, 
resolving species and genera into particulars, and placing an individual oyster 
upon the table, neither for digestion nor deglutition, but for observation and ad- 
miration. Alas ! how little do we know of the interesting creatures whom we 
so unceremoniously cut open and so instantly swallow, for | will not suppose any 
civilised reader ever stops to perpetrate the enormity of peppering and vinegar- 





all, whiter than the oyster of Circey.’’* 
O wise, voluptuous, and lickerish Romans! well did ye deserve to be the mas- 
ters of the world, when ye could thus render its various seas subservient to the 
purveyance of one luscious bivalve. Here find we it transported not only from 
the shores of the world-separated Britain, but from Asia, from the confines of 
Beeotia, from the African coast of Leptis, from the southern extremity of Spain, 
from the northern waters of the Adriatic, and from the seaof Circe. What 
enviable mouth-wealth was possessed by the Roman epicures—wealth, alas! in 
which the moderus can only partially luxuriate, for the Lucrine Lake, with all 
the oysters that were “fed or bred”’ in it, disappeared in the year of misery 1538, 
when an earthquake raised from the site of its waters a mountain four miles in 
circumference anda thousand feet high! Peace be with ye, O buried beds of 
lost delight ! and may no fresh earthquake disturb your fossil slumbers! Your 
fame is preserved, not only in the lauded “ Lucrina Conchylia” of Horace, but 
in the more enduring embalmment of the present page! How hasthe world 
degenerated by the loss of the most precious arts! So well did Apicius under 
stand the management and conservation of oysters, that he had them conveyed 
even from the remote country of the Parthians, and presented, in all their fresh- 
ness, to the Emperor Trajan; while we—barbarians and true oystrogoths as 
we are—but the contrast is too painful, and we will not awaken the tears of our 
readers by pursuing it, even should the fair Nereides repeat the exploit recorded 
in the second book of ‘* Brown’s Pastorals,”” when— 
‘** They came on shore, and slily as they fell 
Convaied each tear into an oyster-shell.’’t 

But are we not perpetrating a hysteron proteron, or, in plain English, putting 
the cart before the horse, in bewailing the fate of this oyster Pompeii in the 
Lucrine Lake. and the consequent loss of its gelatinous delicacies to modern 


ecstasies by devouring them? Who were the primitive oyster-eaters! Ay— 


self with the posthumous praise of Gay— 
“The man had sure a palate cover'd o'er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risk'd the living morsel down his throat.’’t 
Where shall we find these Icthivori, or (not to Latinise our Greek words) these 


weigh above four pounds each, and, having broken the shells with stones, they 


fattened each other. With the scene of these naked barbarians, rushing amid 


rie. The circumstances were very various, but the moral of all seemed to be | 0st advanced in civilisation—men or oysters ! 


this, that a wounded bison, especially a bull, was adangerous antagonist, and | 
determined to be cautious during the day’s sport. I was horribly annoyed by 
mosquitoes as we drew near the prairie, more so than I have ever been since 
the first summer or two after I arrived in America, and | had forgotten my 
usual remedy—viz.,a few cigars; they made me scratch my face so that Mr. 
Cc declared I looked like an Indian warrior returning in triumph from a 
victory, with his face adorned with stripes of the blood of his enemies. 

As we drew near the prairie, we could hear the distant bellowing of the buffa- 
loes ; and wherever there was an opecing among the trees, we could see them, 
like dark spots, in every direction on the plain. Onreaching the appointed ren- 
dezvous, we breakfasted, and then, having ascertained that the Indians were either 
on their way to, or at their proper places, we each stuck a pair of long pistols 
into our belts, and, accompanied by one-and-twenty hunters, mounted the fresh 
horses, and with the hounds coupled, proceeded, two and two, towards the herds 
When within kalf a mile of them, they began to move off slowly, every now and 





then looking round and bellowing. Charles called to me to observe the use and 
training of the dogs, which were at this moment slipped. They bounded off to- 
wards the nearest herd, and now the sport began. The hounds were trained to 


round and befure it, snapping atit when it attempted to run, and dexterously 


hunt in cuuples. . These ran together, and, singling out a buffalo, kept leaping 


CHAPTER V. 


others make it a consequence of the tyranny of Pisistratus, about 527 years be 


thousand votes were necessary to complete the ban—without six thousan 
shells or more there could have been no ostracism, and Aristides, Themistocles 


and intrigues, to revenge themselves upon their oppressors. Getting rid of a 
his politigal opponents by the ever-ready ban of the oyster-shell, Pericles was 
enabled for forty yearsto govern an envious and jealous people, who were much 





+ Trivia, book iii, 





Icthyophagi! Ptolemy places them in China ; Pausanias upon the Red Sea; | 
Pliny in the islands eastwards of Arabia Felix ; and Diodorus locates them be- | left in equal ignorance. The conchological reader, doubtless, possesses speci- 
tween the last-mentioned country and the land of the Troglodytes, particularly ; mens of the HAMMER OYSTER, so called from its singular shape, asof the FoLiaT- 
stating that they first collected the shell-fish, some of which were so large as to | ED, from its resemblance to a withered leaf, as it lies upon the sea-shore. By 


That oysters, even,in the heroic ages, exercised an important influence upon 
the destinies of their human devourers, no man can doubt who reflects that 
ostracism was established at Athens, some say in the time of Theseus, although 


fore Christ. Without oyster-shells—ay, and ir. round numbers, tov, for six 


Cimon, and Thucydides would never have been banished from Athens. Per- 
pend the results upon the history of Greece, for most of these exiles, smarting 
under the sense of gross injustice, betook themselves to the Persian court or to 
the other enemies of the republic, and endeavoured, by stirring up perpetual wars 


ing his victim.t To begin with the moral qualities of our subject. Your oyster 
is gregarious, a social fish—‘* Think of that, Master Brooke,’’—and of all the 
friendliness, familiarity, aud pleasant fellowship necessarily developed by that ami- 
able propensity. They form aclan, a guild, a brotherhood, united not less by 
| the ties of consanguinity, than by the good offices of neighbourly attachment ; 
| and most domestic are they withal, notwithstanding their companionable tendea- 
| cies, for they generally die in the same bed that gave them birth. Nay, such 
| good housewives are some of them, (I presume them to be the female portion,) 
| that they actually spin minute threads by which they can suddenly and securely 
| attach themselves to whatever stone or rock they may select for their homestead. 
Others there are who, being incited by the temptings of subaqueous foliage, and 
) an admiration of rural objects, no mean evidence of a gentle and romantic dispo- 
| sition, will moor their little barks to the pendant branches of the mangrove, 
| whose boughs, being broken or cut off, are carried to the table with all their pa- 
| rasitic appendages, to delight the guests, first with the variety of beautiful tints 
| which Nature extends even to the shell of the common oyster in the tropi- 
| cal regions—and, secondly, by the rich flavour of the hapless molluscs within 
| them. 
| In alliance with these pastoral yearnings we may well presume the youthful oys- 
| ter to be agitated by astilltenderer passion ; andif we admit with the pensive 
| Tilburina (and who shall say her nay ?) that ‘“‘ an oystermay be crossed in love,” 
| what a boundless field of bivalve sentiment and sensation is suddenly thrown 
open to our sympathies ! Imagine a sleek, susceptible young bride to be dredged 
| up, on the very eve of her nuptials, by a Colchester fisherman, and to be trans- 
ferred, on the day of her intended bridal, to the fermenting horrors of an alder- 
man’s stomach! And yet her feelings must be enviable compared to his, the 
love-lorn Abelard, who far froin enjoying the melancholy satisfaction of being 


palates, ere we decide which of the ancient nations first threw their throats into | buried in the same tomb with his Eloisa, must live in joyless bachelorship, a con- 


| chiferous monk, and deposit his two bones far, far away from those of his be- 


there’s the rub—as to the people, not as to the act, for in the deglutition of this | trothed ' Already has it been recorded that by the sudden opening and closing 
slippery mollusc there is not an approximation towards a rub in the whole length | of their valves, and their great muscular power, the ostrean tribes possess the 
of the escphagus. They have died unwept, like the heroes who lived before | means of locomotion, and close observers of their habits assure us that in fine 
Agamemnon, those bold Icthivo1i who first ventured to swallow the amorphous | weather the younger portion who can swim, thengh somewhat clumsily, make 
masses quivering between oysterian shells. Each of them must cootent him- | little excursions together, and enjoy themselves in sportive gambols until they are 


alarmned, or tired of play, when they will leap back to their beds, like returning 
kangaroos. Of their state government and comestic economy we know but lit- 
| tle; for, alas! the labours of philosophers are not always directed to the most 
| important and interesting objects. Half of the twenty years that Gibbon wasted 
; upon his * Decline and Fallof Rome ” would have removed this reproach from 
| our literature. 
As to the outward form and physical organisation of the oyster, we are not 


this benevolent adaptation of external structure to its defenceless circumstances, 


devoured the contents, which in taste resembled an oyster. No wonder, | the little molluse eludes the vigilance of birds uf prey, even as the bee orchis 
for oysters they doubtless were ; nor can we marvel at their corpulency, when we 
learn, from the authority of Diodorus, that, as the Icthyophagi died, their bo.lies ) 
were immediately thrown into the sea to pasture the fish for the benefit of their | mon oyster is often the most curious, from the number of zoophytes and parasites 
survivors ; so that the natives, human and oysterian, successively preyed upon and | with which it is encrusted—each of them a study in itself, and many of them not 


| by a similar contrivance in the vegetable kingdom, is protected against the smaller 
| oe 
spoilers of the feathered tribe. To the naturalist the coarsest shell of the com- 


| less beautiful than interesting, from the variety of their forms, and the splendour 


loud cries to the sea-shore, breaking the shells with huge stones, and tearing | of their colouring when viewed through a microscepe. 
asunder the palpitating four-pound masses within them, contrast the rochet de| In the internal structure of these feevle and apparently amorphous beings, the 
Cancale at Paris, the dapper garcon, seductively insinuating his titillating knife 
into the tiny mouthful of a mollusc, the sedate and smilling epicure hesitating | opening an oyster he remarked a shining matter or bluish light, resembling a star, 
even to swallow the sparkling chablis, lest he should lose the taste of the lubri- | 
cious tid-bit—the delicious green oyster from Cancale ;—look, I say, upon these | 
oppesite presentments of the same repast and decide, if youcan, which bave not pruceed from the decomposition of the shell or animal. On submitting this 
| 
| 


| most extraordinary discoveries have lately been made by M. De Lavoge. ‘“ On 


about the centre of the shell, which appeared to proceed from a small quantity of 
real phosphorus; but as the oyster was perfectly alive and fresh the light could 


apparent phosphorus to a high magnifier, it was found to contain three different 
sorts of animalcule ; one of which had no less than forty-eight legs attached to 
a slender body, with a black spot on its head, which was evidently its only eye, 
while the back exactly resembled that of an eel, when deprived of its outer coat- 
ing. The second insect polypheme, had also a solitary eye and numerous feet, a 
' nose resembling that of a dog, and a body made of several rings. The third was 
| very different, having a speckled body, with a head hke a foal’s, and a tuft of 
| hair on both sides. Each of these extraordinary insects was beautifully lumi- 
1! nous, and altogether they resembled a bluish star.”’*{ What an inexhaustible field 
‘| is thus open to us for fresh and devout amazement at the boundless wonders of 
creation! Are we not a strange inconsistent people, we English, to erect a conspi- 
cuous column and statue to the Duke of York, merely that we may blush and 
look foolish, when foreigners ask us the reason; while we bestow no honours on 
the improvers of optical instruments, the surpassers of Columbus, who, by means 
of the telescope, have revealed to us new worlds in the heavens, and through 


* In Brittania parvos atque de« res nasci certum est quoniam Divus Julius thora- 
cem, quem Veneri Genetr n templo ejus dicavit, ex Mritannicis margaritis factum 
* Plinie, book xxxii, cap. 6. voluerit intel! Plin. Nat. Hist. L. ix. c. 35 
t The classical reader who wishes to learn how highly oysters were appreciited the t When Pope the actor, a most judicious epicure, was told that the Americans poured 
enlightened Romans, may consult Varro; Juvenal’s Fourth and Eighth Satires; Pliny, as | SAUCE PIQUANTE upon their raw oysters, he exclaimed, in a burst of honest indignation, 
already quoted; andthe Noctes Attic# of Cullius, b. vii. c ap. 16 “The si f why did we make peace with them!” 


j + The ¢ gist’s Companion, by Mary Roberts, p, 45. 
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the miscroscope have made us acquainted with new and innumerable kingdoms 
of animalcule? Still, perchance, may the invisible creations of organised beirg 
exceed the visible, and all doubtless formed for the enjoyment of existence,— 
such is the illimitable power of creating vitality, and the equally boundless bene- 
ficence of the Deity !* 

Mais revenons a nos huitres.—How instantly is this little glow-worm of the 
sea lifted out of its ordinary character, and invested with the most romantic and 
poetical associations, when we contemplate it as a living lamp, intended, perhaps, 
like the enchanted light of Armida, to allure its victims to their fate; or meant. 
like the uplifted torch of the beautiful priestess of Venus, to guide the ostrean 
Leander across the benighted waters, to the bower of love! Had old Chaucer 
been aware of a fact so stimulant to a poet's imagination, the very taste of the 
lampadaphore would have become more palatable to him, and he would not have 
put the following disparaging complaint into the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters :— 

“‘ For many a musle, and many an oistre, 
Whan other men have been full well at ese, 
Hath been our food.” 
No, by’rlady! He would rather have held with his successor Dryden— 
+‘ This is what nature’s wants may well suffice ; 
He that would more is covetous, not wise.” 
Ves, I repeat, instead of throwing this stone at the oyster, he would rather have 
imitated the sagacious monkey, who, when the luckless bivalve opens his shell, 
throws a stone to prevent his shutting it, and thus secures one of those delicious 
suppers which were prohibited by the Roman censors. Verily these monkeys 
know what they are about! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Pithy and pleasant would hvae been the chapter, particularly to the margariti- 
ferous reader, which we have intended to write upon the subject of pearls; but, 
as M. Reaumur has determined that these coveted globules are but the extrava 
sated juice of some ruptured vessels, detained and fixed among the membranes 
of the oyster, and as we do not profess to notice the pathology of the animal, we 
shall devote this our concluding chapter to the healthier purpose of recording a 
few numerous bon-mots and facetia connected with our subject. ‘* Facundi calt- 
ces quem non fecére disertum ?”’ asks Horace; and well may the question be ex- 
tended to the cups or shells of the oyster, filled as they are with a pungent and 
mirth-provoking distillation from the genuine Attic salt. Let any one recollect 
the oyster-suppers of his earlier life, ‘and duller must he be than the fat weed 
that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” if memory lead him not to confirm 
the proposition. Carlier life! I, for one, can summon recent experience to the 
support of my assertion. Honour and gratitude to the late Duchess of St. Al- 
bans,{ who, even at her most sumptuous banquets, invariably had a little barrel of 
natives placed upon a table of its own, with a skilful opener by its side, and goodly 
slices of brown bread and butter in its front; nor was that little nook of the proud 
saloon by any means the least prolific of 


“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ;” 
and of accompanying bursts of laughter, that consigned the tiny molluscs to 
their last home with a triumphant epicedium. Well does the writer recollect 
her Grace's looks of naiveté, when, in reply to the simple question of one of 
her neble guests, whether oysters could feel, she replied, *‘ To be sure they can 
——do you not hear them constantly crying about the streets?’’ Of the different 
significations of the verb “ to cry,” our jesters have liberally availed themselves ; 
but even our standard serious writers, spite of the numerous blunders it occa- 
sions, will imitate the Duchess in the use of the active instead of the passive 
particle. ‘Oh! reform it altogether!” 

We have recorded Gray’s admiration at the hardihood of the original oyster- 
eater, who first ‘‘ risqued the living morsel down his throat,’’ and we participate 
in the feeling; but we cannot by any means sympathise with a witty writer of 
the present day, who declares that he never could conquer his repugnance to scal- 
loped oysters, on account of their painfully close resemblance to children’s ears 
m saw-dust. To us the similitude is not so potent and startling ; nor, if it were, 
would we indulge in such reveries—*“ of sorriest fancies our companions making” 
—to the loss of so titillating and toothsome a reality. 

Well may we place among the jokes connected with this subject the marvel- 
lous statements of travellers and authurs as to the gigantic proportions of indi- 
vidual oysters. Linneus asserts that a specimen of the chama gigas, a huge 
bivalve, weighed four hundred and ninety-eight English pounds, and that the sud- 
den closing of its shells was sufficient to snap a cable asunder! A manuscript 
in the library of the late Sir Joseph Banks affirms that a specimen, brought from 
Sumatra, and preserved at Ano’s Vale, in Ireland, weighed five hundred and 
seven pounds; the largest valve measuring four feet six inches in length, and 
two feet and a half inbreadth. A shell of the same species, presented by the 
Venetians to Francis the First, forms the baptismal font at the church of St 
Sulpice, at Paris. As to the two first of these relations, I confess myself to be 
somewhat sceptical ; but I would by no means distrust similar statements of re- 
cent occurrence, supported by the unimpeachable evidence of enlightened na- 
turalists, and I yield, therefore, implicit credence to the circumstantial account 
of the huge oyster found on the coast of Massachusets, the 14th of May, 1837, 
which was of such bulky dimensions, that, when removed from the shell, it re- 
quired four men to swallow it whole! Whether or not it gave them an appetite 
for their dinner has not been stated ; but oysters do not always succeed as a whet, 
for Alderman F—— once declared, with a look of deep cisappointment, that af- 
ter swallowing six dozen natives, and drinking a bottle of Muselle with them, he 
jid not find himself a bit hungrier than before ! 

No one will accuse the present writer of a wish to undervalue the docility and 
intelligence of these interesting molluscs ; but his strict regard for truth compels 
him to contradict the following statement, which has inadvertently slipped into 
the London papers :—* We understand that Dr. Mantell, of Brighton, the cele- 
brated geologist, has so effectually succeeded in taming a large rock oyster, 
caught off Bognor, that it follows him about the house like a dog.” The real 
facts of the case are here considerably exaggerated. Could the doctor accom- 
plish this feat, he would certainly rival the cutler, who when he invented an im- 
proved oyster-knife, said that he meant to astonish the natives. 

Swift, well aware that oysters are a whet to the intellect, as well as the appe- 
tite, thus introduces them in his “* Polite Conversation.” 

Tn Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any oysters before din- 
ner 

“ Colonel. With all my heart (takes an oyster). He was a bold man that first 
eat an oyster. 

“‘ Lady Smart. They say oysters are a cruel meat, because we eat them alive ; 
then they are an uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to the poor; and they 
are an ungodly meat, because we never say grace.” 

And it is to the same witty author we are indebted for the discovery—why 
the blue devils are like an oyster:—because both are removed by an inward ap- 
plication of steel. 

Even a bad oyster may stand godfather to a good joke. An ostrean epicure 
having swallowed an unsavoury mollusc, exclaimed, with a look of no small hor- 
ror, ‘‘ Hollo! waiter! what sort of an oyster do you call this?” 

“ A native, Sir,’’ was the reply. 

**Do yout I call it a settler. —What’s to pay *” 

Mr. Power, who has lately published his “* Travels in Ireland,” places the am- 
bition and the mental capabilities of these interesting bivalves in a much more 
elevated light than any other writer. Speaking of Carrickfergus, he says— 
“ The oysters here enjoy a high reputation.” Only faney a vainglorious oyster 
iolling in his shell, crossing his legs, rubbing his hands (figuratively of course), 
and enjoying the wide-spread fame of his own glorious deeds. Or, if it be 
meant that the “ reputation ” only attaches to him as an edible, how strange must 
be the taste that can enjoy the prospect of its own painful death, and instant 
entembment in a human stomach! Well may we say there is no accounting for 
tastes ! 

If oysters have furnished food, both mental and gustable, to the wag, they 
have served not less availably to ‘point a moral and adorn a tale.” An elon- 
gated variety of bivalve, according to the legends of Scandinavia, “ supplied a 
handle for the dagger of the Gaulish Cupid, who was armed, not with a bow and 
quiver, but with an enchanted cutlass. Hence, it is related, that when the queen 
of beauty descended on the Gallic coast in quest of pearls for her own dress and 
a knifehandle for her son,a Triton, instigated by the envious Thetis, stole her 
apple from the rock and bore it to the goddess of the sea. Thetis immediately 
broke assunder the golden prize, and scattered its seeds along the shore ; whence 
arose the apple-trees of Normandy, whose brilliant fruit perpetuates the me- 
mory of her triumph and revenge.|| Presuming this ancient legend to have any 
foundation of truth, the learned Greek Professor at Oxford must be completely 


* There may be many ranks of beings in the invisible world as superior to us, as we are 
superior to all the ranks of being in this visible world ; though we descend below the oys- 
ter to the least animated atoms discovered by microscopes.— Watts. : 

t The Sompnoure’s Tale 

t Sorry am I to learn that the highly-gifted and every-way-qualified Miss Sheridan has 
abandoned her intention of writing the Duchess’s life. To the memory of her Grace, 
more maligned and traduced in her life-time than any dozen of her contemporaries, so- 
“ety owes along arrear of vindication and justice. Because she bravely resisted the 


attempts of sordid scoundrels to extort money from her by their charges, they reiterated 
them until their malignant fictions wrenched, as it were, a partial credence from 
the ignorant. By the present writer, who was well acquainted with her—who knew 
her many virtues as well as her few foibles—who shared the pleasures she diffused 
among her large acquaintance, by her incessant and profuse hospitalities—and who wit- 
nessed the benefits she conferred upon the poorer classes by her boundless charities— 

er, never shall the name of Harriet Duchess of St. Alban’s be uttered without a pas- 

tribute of the most profound and cordial respect to her memory. REQUIESCAT 5N 
PACE 


Conchologist’s Companion, p. 50; 





in error, when he asserts that the road-side apple-trees in Normandy were origi- 
nally planted by, and named after, the celebrated Apollonius Rhodius. 

Addison, adopting the oriental notion that pearls were elaborated from dew- 
drops, introduces it at the conclusion of one of his moral essays, inculcating the 
presumption of ascribing our successes to our good management, instead of con- 
sidering them as the bounty of heaven. ‘A drop of water fell out of a cloud 
into the sea, and, finding itself lost in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke 
out into the following reflection :—‘ Alas! what an insignificant creature am | 
in this prodigious ocean of waters; my existence is of no concern to the uni- 
verse! I am reduced to akind of nothing, and am less than the least of the 
works of Omnipotence.’ It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the neigh- 
bourbood, chanced to gape and swallow it in the midst of its humble soliloquy. The 
drop, says the fable, lay a great while hardening in the shell, till, by degrees, it 
was ripened into a pearl, which, falling into the hands of a diver, after a long 
series of adventures, is at present that famous pearl which adorns the top of the 
Persian diadem.”’+ 

And thus, having successfully conducted my essay to the turban of the Per- 
sian mouarch, I take off my own laurel crown to the reader, and respectfully bid 
him adieu. H. 





* Idem, p. 77. 
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LETTERS ON PARAGUAY. 
[Continued from the Albion of October 20.) 
Letters on Paraguay; comprising an Account of a Four Years’ Residence tn 
that Republic, under the Government of the Dictator Francia. By J. P. & 
W. P. Robertson. 2 vols. 

The Dictator Francia now appears on the stage—and though the Messrs. 
Robertson have reserved the history of his government for a third volume, to be 
hereafter publisbed, it may help the reader to form a correct judgment of this 
extraordinary man, if we introduce him at once, and in his natural character, as 
manifested in private life :— 

** On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the south-west wind has 
both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, says Mr. Robertson, in my pursuit 
of game, into a peaceful valley, remarkable for its combination of all the striking 
features of the scenery of the country. Suddenly I came upona neat and un- 
pretending cottage. Up rose a partridge ; I fired, and the bird came to the 
ground. A voice from behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro,—‘a good shot.’ I turned 
round, and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a suit of 
black, with a large scarlet capute, or cloak, thrown over his shoulders. He had 
a maté-cupin one hand, a cigar in the other ; and a little urchin of a negro, 
with his arms crossed, was in attendance by the gentleman's side. ‘The stran- 
ger’s countenance was dark, and his black eyes were very penetrating, while his 
jet hair, combed back froma bold forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets over 
his shoulders, gave him a dignified and striking air. He wore on his shoes large 
golden buckles, and the knees of his breechesthe same. I apologized for having 
fired so close to his house ; but, with great kindness and urbanity, the owner of 
it assured me there was no occasion for my offering the least excuse ; and that 
his house and grounds were at my service, wheneverI chose to amuse myself 
with my gun in that direction. In exercise of the primitive and simple hospi- 
tality common in the country, I was invited to sit down under the corridor, and 
take acigar andamaté. A celestial globe, a large telescope. and a theodolite 
were under the little portico ; and 1 immediately inferred that the personage be- 
fore me was no other than Doctor Francia. ‘The apparatus accorded with what 
I had heard of his reputation for a knowledge of the occult sciences ; but I was 
not long left to conjecture on this point ; for he presently informed me, in an- 
swer to my appeal whether I had not the honour of addressing Dr. Francia, 
that he was that person. ‘ And I presume,’ he continued, ‘ that you are the Ca- 
vallero Ingles, who resides at Dona Juana Ysquibel’s?’ I replied that I was ; 
when he said he had intended te call on me; but that such wasthe state of 
polities in Paraguay, and particularly as far as himself was concerned, that he 
found it necessary to live in great seclusion. He could no otherwise, he ad- 
ded, avoid the having of sinister interpretations put upon his most trifling ac- 
Gone. * © 

‘Not a trace of the sanguinary propensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, 
by the exercise of which he afterwards attained so bada celebrity, were recog- 
nizable in the manner, or dedueible from the conversation, of Francia, at the 
time of which | am now speaking. Quite the reverse. His demeanour was 
subdued and unostentatious ; his principles, as far as they could be ascertained from 
his own declarations, just, though not very exalted ; and his legal integrity, as 
an advocate, had never been disputed. Vant/y seemed to me to be the leading 
feature of his character ; and though there was a latent sternness and almost con- 
tinual severity in his countenance, yet, when relaxed into a smile, they only made, 
by contrast, an impression the more winning vpon those with whom he con- 
versed. * * 

‘* Night drew on apace, and I bade adieu to my loquacious, as well as gracious 
host. [little fancied, then, either that he was to figure as he has since done, 
or that an intercourse begun with so much civility, was to end with so much in- 
justice. At this time, Francia, though living in such apparent seclusion, it was 
afterwards known, had been busy in intrigue against the Government.” 

Mr. Robertson now visited Buenos Ayres, and on his return he found the 
star of Francia in the ascendant. Having been recalled to power by the gene- 
ral voice of his countrymen, he immediately assembled a congress, and was elect- 
ed first consul. 

We cannot leave Paraguay without a word or two respecting the Misiones. 
As tothe labours of the Jesuits, the Messrs. Robertson have collected together 
a good deal of information, but not much that is new, or that could not have 
been found without great labouron this side the Atlantic. We prefer our 
author’s personal observations, and shall therefore give an account of a visit to 
Candelaria :— 

‘“‘ Resolved myself to explore the region of Misiones, of which I had heard so 
much, | borrowed froma Paraguayan gentleman of the old school his crazy lum- 
bering carriage, on which ] had first set my eyes at the feast of Ytapua. The 
blacksmith and cartwright did their best to make it hold together; but they 
would never have succeeded, unless the peons had come to their assistance with 
a wet hide, and bound the carriage with it from head fout ; so that when the 
hide dried, the vehicle seemed as if ina strait jacket. I was furnished with 
letters introductory, from the Consul, and from several other friends to every 
body of any note in the part of the country which it was my intention to visit. 
Off we started pretty much in the style in which I had 'eft Buenos Ayres; 
with this difference, however, that three peons drove before usa relay of 
thirty horses, as there are no post-houses at which to change in the route to Mi- 
siones * * 

‘In astraight line the distance is only fifty-six leagues. Throughout the 
whole journey, I was treated not only with the utmost hospitality, but with a de- 
ference and respect, with which | could have willingly dispensed. ‘The natives, 
however, of that part of the country, from high to low, had been taught to look 
up with such awe to any European, travelling in the way in which I did,—espe- 
cially as it was public functionaries of some note alone who had been in the habit 
of doing so,—that it would have been no easy task to disturb their associations 
in my case. I bore my honours as meekly as I could, because I knew I was not 
entitled tothem ; and [ bore them patiently, because the notion which the peo- 
ple had erroneously formed of my dignity made them exert themselves the more 
to let me see whatever was to be seen. * * 

** Sad, cheerless, desolate, was the appearance of both themselves and their 
towns. Every thing was falling to decay,—the church, the college, the huts 
Many of the latter were in ruins ; the men stood listless at their doors; weeds 
and briars were everywhere springing up; the population was dwindling away 
daily ; and it was with difficulty the two curates in each town could scrape together 
enough, from the labour of the whole community, scantily to feed, and badly to 
clothe, the members of it. But I proceed to give you a little more particular 
description of the town of Candelaria, the seat of the governor-general, and the 
capital of the Entrerios Misiones. From that you will be enabled to infer what 
must have been the state of a!l the rest. It was certainly in no case better; in 
many instances, it wasa great deal worse. Candelaria, under the Jesuits, had 
three thousand and sixty-four inhabitants; they were now diminished to seven 
hundred. It had a splendid church richly ornamented, a capacious college, large 
gardens, and extensive chacaras, or cultivated grounds, around it. The church 
was now ina state of dilapidation; the rain was pouring in through many aper- 
tures of the roof; the walls were bare; and even the altar was uncovered by a 
cloth. Not having been whitewashed for years, the walls were not only bare, 
but black. From the damp parts of them, at not very distant intervals there 
oozed out a green mould, forming a soil, from which depended nettles and other 
noxious weeds. The college was pretty much in the same state ; and what had 
once been a brick-laid patio, or quadrangle, was so completely covered with grass 
and weeds, that no trace of the original foundation was discoverable, As for 
the unweeded garden, ‘things rank and gross in nature possessed it merely,’ 
Every fruit-tree had been hewed down for firewood. Of the original huts and 
cottages, scarcely a third of their number was standing, and of those that did re- 
main, there was no line so little observable as the perpendicular. They were 
awry, some leaning to one side, some inclining to another; and all indicating a 


speedy intention of laying their bones and dust in the lap of mother earth, and 
by the side of the tenements that had already mouldered to decay.” 
The following description of the manner of taming wild colts is most graphi- 


cally given, and strikingly illustrates the courage and command of the natives 
with regard to the horse. 


** We now came upon an immense herd of wild horses; and Candioti junior 
said, “* Now, Senor Don Juan, I must show you how we tame a colt.” So say- 
ing, the word was given for the pursuit of the herd; and off once more like 





lightning started the Gaucho horsemen, Candioti and myself keeping up with 
them. The herd consisted of about two thousand horses, neighing and snorting, 
with ears erect and flowing tails, their manes outspread to the wind. Off they 
flew affrighted the moment they were conscious of pursuit. The Gauchos set 
up their usual cry ; the dogs were left in the distance; and it was not till we 
had followed the flock at full speed, and without check for five miles, that the two 
headmost peons launched their bolas at the horse which each bad respectively 
singled out of the herd. Down tothe ground, with a frightful somerset, came 
two gallant colts. The herd continued its headlong flight, leaving behind their 
two prostrate companions. Upon these the whole band of the Gauchos now ran 
in; lazos were applied to the legs ; one man held down the head of each horse, 
and another the hind quarters ; while with a singular rapidity and dexterity, other 
two Gauchos put the saddles and bridles on their fallen, trembling, and nearly 
frantic victims. This done, the two men who had brought down the colts be- 
strode them as they sti!l lay on the ground. In a moment, the lazos which bound 
their legs were loosed, and at the same time a shout from the field so frightened 
the potros, that they started on all fours, but, to their astonishment, each witha 
rider upon his back, riveted, as it were, to the saddle, and controlling him by 
means of a never-before-dreamt-of bit in his mouth. The animals made a si- 
multaneous and most surprising vault ; they reared, they plunged, and kicked ; 
now they started off at full gallop, and stopped short in their career, with their 
heads between their legs, endeavouring to throw their riders. ‘* Qué ezparanza !” 
‘Vain hope, indeed !’’ Immoveable sat the two Tapé Indians : they smiled at 
the unavailing efforts of the turbulent and outrageous animals to unseat them; 
and in less than an hour from the time of their mounting, it was very evident 
who were to be the masters. The horses did their very worst; the Indians ne- 
ver lost either the security or grace of their seats ; till, after two hours of the 
most violent efforts to rid themselves of their burden, the horses were so ex- 
hausted that, drenched in sweat, with gored and palpitating sides, and hanging 
down their heads, they stood for five minutes together, panting and confounded. 
But they made not a single effort to move. Then came the Gaucho’s turn to 
exercise his more positive authority. Hitherto he had been entirely upon the 
defensive. His object was simply to keep his seat, and tire out the horse. He 
now wanted to move in a given direction. Wayward, zigzag, often interrupted 
was his course at first. Still, the Gauchios made for a given point; and they 
advanced towards it; till, at the end of about three hours, the now mastered ani- 
mals moved in nearly a direct line, and in company with the other horses, to the 
puesto, or small subordinate establishment on the estate to which we were re- 
pairing. When we got there, the two horses, which had so shortly been free as 
the wind, were tied to the stake of acorra the slaves of the lordly man; and all 
hope of emancipation was at an end.” 

We shall conclude with an account of a journey to the woods of the Paraguay 
tea-tree—the tea itself forming an extensive branch of the commerce of the coun- 
try. The strange reports of the manner of preparing it, and of the labours and 
hardships of those employed to collect it, tempted Mr. Robertson to join one of 
these exploring parties :— 

‘ T was invited (says Mr. R.) by one of the great master yerba manufactu- 
rers to sail with him in his smack to Villa Real, and to accompany him by land from 
thence to the scene of his operations inthe woods. Before | describe this, I will 
give you some account of the men—iiasters and labourers,—by whom the traffic 
was carried on. It wasone of su ardousa nature, that though very lucrative, it 
was generally conducted either by young beginners in the world, or by low men, 
who, like miners, having got entangled inasystem of gambling, alternately made 
and lost fortunes ; were always poor ; and finally died inthe yerbales. Excep- 
tions to this rule there were ; but very few. Like their masters, the peons were 
almost invariably gamblers too. They were, therefore, no sooner out of the 
woods, than they were obliged to returntothem. * * 

‘* So impenetrable and overrun with brushwood are these forests in many 
places, and so tenanted in all by reptiles and insects of the most tormenting and 
often venomous description, that the only animals capable of being driven through 
them are bulls, which are necessary for the maintenance of the colony of yerba- 
makers, and mules, which are not less necessary forthe conveyance out of the 
woods of the tea, after it is manufactured and packed. With Miguel Carbonell, 
then, (a very coarse Catalan,) who had spent a long life alternately on the river 
and in the woods, I sailed from Assumption still farther up the stream ; and we 
arrived at Villa Real, in lat. 23° 20’ south, on the tenth day of our mosquito 
martyrdom on the Paraguay. We were now on the borders of a territery in- 
habited by the Mbayé and Guaycurti Indians. The latter is the fiercest of all 
the unsubdued tribes in that quarter. 11 two days after our arrival, we left Villa 
Real ; and never was I more thankful than when we did ; for if the pains and 
penalties of purgatory be at all equal to those of that place, there certainly cannot 
be much to fear beyond it. The heat, the effluvia, the filth, the mosquitos, the 
lizards, the serpents, the toads, the centipedes, the binchucas, the bats, the naked 
habitants, the wretched huts, the squalid poverty,—all rendered my residence 
there, for two days, not only painful, but loathsome in the highest degree. Our 
cavalcade, as we departed, was rather a grotesque one. Mounted upon forty 
mules rode by as many peons, with no covering but a shirt, a pair of drawers, a 
girdle round their waist, anda red cap on their head. Some of the mules were 
saddled, some not; before us went a dozen sumpter mules, laden with barrels of 
spirits tobacco, and other merchandise. Half-a-dozen of the peons, a little way 
a-head, drove upwards of a hundred bulls, bellowing under the smart inflicted 
by stinging insects ; while the Catalan, a capataz, or overseer, and myself brought 
up the rear. Our legs were cased in raw hide, to defend us at once from the 
thorns of the underwood and from the bites of the mosquitos. Our faces, with 
the same object, were vizored in tanned sheepskin, and our hands were fitted 
with gloves of the same material. The peons, it appeared to we, had their 
own hides so tanned and hardened, as to require no better protection from the 
insects,”’ 

On the 5th day a shout proclaimed that the party had come upon a yerbal, or 
forest of the yerbatree, and active preparations were immediately made for a six 
month's settlement :— 

‘* Atdawn of day the peons were at work. Here one little band was con- 
structing for our habitation a long Jine of wigwams, and overlaying them with 
the broad leaves of the palm-tree and of the banana. There, other sets were 
making preparations for the manufacturing and storing of the yerba. These 
preparations consisted, first, in the construction of the tatacta. This was 
a small space of ground, about six feet square, of which the soil was beat- 
en down with heavy mallets, till it became a hard and consistent founda- 
tion. At the four corners of this space, and at right angles, were driven in 
four very strong stakes, while upon the surface of it were laid large logs of 
wood. This was the place at which the leaves and small sprigs of the 
tree, when brought from the woods, were first scorched, fire being set to the 
logs of wood within it. By the side of the totactia was spread an ample square 
of hide-work, of which, after the scorched leaves were laid upon it, a peon 
gathered up the four corners, and proceeded with his burthen on his shoulders to 
the second place constructed, viz. the barbacua. This was an arch of considerable 
span, and of which the support consisted of three stiong trestles. The centre 
trestle formed the highest part of the arch. Over this superstructure were laid 
cross bars strongly nailed to stakes on either side of the central supports, and so 
formed the roof of the arch. The leaves being separated, after the tatacua pro- 
cess, from the grosser boughs, of the yerba-tree, were laid on this roof, under 
which a large fire was kindled. Of this fire the flames ascended ana still fur- 
ther scorched the leaves of the yerba. The two peons beneath the arch with 
long poles, took care as far as they could, that no ignition should take place ; and, 
in order to extinguish this when it did occur, another peon was stationed at the 
top of the arch. Along both sides of this there were two deal planks; and 
with a long stick in his hand, the peon ran along these planks, and instantly ex- 
tinguished any incipient sparks of fire that appeared. When the yerba was 
thoroughly scorched, the fire was swept from under the barbacua, or arch; the 
ground was then swept, and pounded with heavy mallets, into the hardest and 
smoothest substance. The scorched leaves and very small twigs were then 
thrown down from the roof of the arch, and by means of a rude wooden mill, 
ground tv powder. The yerba, or tea, was now ready for use; and being con- 
veyed to a large shed, previously erected for the purpose, was there received, 
weighed, and stored by the overseer. The peens worked in couples, except that 
they hired a third peon, and paid him accordingly, to aid them in superintending 
the operations of the barbactia. These two peons gota receipt for every portion 
of tea which they delivered to the overseer; and they were paid for it at the end 
of their stipulated sojourn in the woods, at the rate of two rials, or a shilling, for 
the arrobe of twenty-five pounds. The next and last process, and the most 
laborious of all, was that of packing the tea. This was by first sewing together, 
in a square form, the half of abull’s hide, which being still damp, was fastened 
by two of its corners to two strong trestles driven far into the ground. The 
packer, then, with an enormous stick made of the heaviest wood, and having a 
huge block at one end, and a pyramidal piece to give it a greater impluse, at the 
other, pressed, by repeated effort, the yerba into the hide sack, till he got it full 
to the brim. It then contained from two hundred to two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and being sewed up, and left to tighten over the contents as the hide 
dried, it formed, at the end of acouple of days, by exposure to the sun, a sub- 
stance as bard as stone, and almost as weighty and impervious too. * * 

‘« After all the preparations which I have detailed were completed, (and it re- 
quired only three days to finish them,) the peons sallied forth from the yerba colo- 
ny by couples. I accompanied two of the stoutest and bestof them. They 
had with them no other weapon than a small axe ; no other clothing than a girdle 
round their waist, andared cap on their head ; no other provision than a cigar, 
and a cew’s horn filled with water; and they were animated by no other hope or 
desire, that I could perceive, than that of soon discovering a part of the wood 
thickly studded with the yerba-tree They also desired to find it as near as pes- 





sible to the colouial encampment, in order that the labour of carrying the rough 
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pranches to the scene of operations might be as much as possible diminished. We 
had scarcely skirted fora quarter of a mile the woods which shut in the valley 
where we were bivouacked, when we came upon the numerous clumps of the 
yerba-tree. It was of all sizes, from tbat of the shrnb to that of the full grown 
orange-tree ; the leaves of it were very like those of that beautiful production. The 
smaller the plant, the better is the tea which is taken from it considered to be. 
To work with their hatchets went the peons; and in less than a couple of hours 
they had gathered a mountain of branches, and piled them up in the form of a 
haystack. Both of them then filled their large ponchos with the coveted ar- 
ticles of commerce in its raw state ; and they marched eff with their respective 
loads. * * 

“ When I returned to the colony, I found the peons coming by two and two 
from every part of the valley, all ladenin the same way. ‘There were twenty 
tatacuas, and barbucuas, and twenty piles of the yerba cut and ready for manu- 
facture. ‘Two days after that the whole colony was in a blaze. Tatacwas and 
barbacuas, were enveloped in smoke; on the third day, all was stowed away in 
the shed; and on the fourth, the poena again went out to procure more of the 
boughs and leaves. During the eight days that I witnessed these operations, I 
was profoundly struck with the patient and laborious perseverance of the work- 
men. Then, for their abstemiousness, it was, if possible, still more striking. 
Beef dried in the sun, and a few water-melons, constituted their whole fare, 
with, at the close of day, a cigar anda glass of spirits. Neither the perpen- 
dicular rays of the snn, nor the everlasting attacks of insects and reptiles, had 
the power of producing an intermission of labour, or of damping merriment after 
the toils of the day were brought to a close.” 


ec —— 
A FLEMISH STORY. 
THESUBJECTO@APICTURE BY RUBENSB. 
From the Note-Book of a late Traveller. 

On the banks of the Scheldt, a few leagues below Ghent, there stands a little 
road-side inn, which, though of humble appeaiance, is distinguished from all the 
other houses in its vicinity, by ornaments of carved wood on its front, and a light 
minaret surmounting its roof. The interior is quite in harmony with its external 
aspect ; there is something picturesque and bizarre in the arrangement and fitting 
up of the apartments which at once pleases the eye and exeites curiosity. 

About a year ago I met in the inn above described, a tall, elegant looking 
young man, whose moustache curled a la Van Dyck denoted him to be an artist. 
He was attentively examining a picture much defaced by age, and surrounded by 
aframe of carved wood, the gilding of which was entirely worn off. I ad. 
vanced to look at the picture ; the subject appeared to me strange, yet interest- 
ing The sky was gloomy, and the horizon darkened by black clouds. I could 
discern the Scheldt and the vast pasture lands along its banks, bordered by stunted 
willow trees On the surface of the river there floated a basket, in the centre 
of which was placed upright a large lighted wax candle. ~ Ata little distance fol- 
lowed a boat containing two rowers and a pilot. To this boat was towed a little 
skiff, in which was an old man with a disconsolate air, and his head resting on 
his hand. Beside him was a young female holding an infant in her arms ; and on 
the bank of theriver a group of young men were walking with an air of great 
gravity. All the figures in the picture wore the costume of the sixteenth 
century, and all were watching with intense anxiety the wax candle in tke 
basket 

The young artist stood for some time examining the painting with serious at- 
tention. He told me that he had long been aware of the existence of the pic- 
ture, though uncertain where it was to be found. With regard to the subject, he 
satisfied my inquiries as follows :— 

**To enable you to comprehend it,” said he, ‘I must explain to you an old 
Flemish custom. When any person is missing and supposed to be drowned, a 
wax candle is consecrated, and being lighted, is placed in a basket, in the man- 
ner represented in this picture. The basket is then floated inthe river, and an 
old superstition establishes the belief that it will stop at the point beneath which 
the body of the drowned person lies. This curious superstition forms the sub- 
ject of the picture we have now before us. 

‘ But,” continued my new acquaintance, ‘‘ the representation of this old Flem- 
ish custom imparts but a secondary degree of interest to this picture, which de- 
rives its chief value from circumstances connected with history and art. The 
old man, the young female, and the child whom you perceive in the second boat, 
are the father, the wife, and the son of the fisherman, Peter Griffits. The 
young men who are walking on the bank of the river are his brothers and friends. 
At the time represented in the picture the unfortunate fisherman had been mis- 
singaweek. His boat was found floating on the Scheldt, but no tidings of its 
owner could be obtained ; and his family in despair resolved, as a last resource, 
to try the effect of the consecrated candle. 

“The historical tradition which furnishes the subject of this picture is cur- 
rently known in Flanders, where it is related as follows :— 

‘**One day, in the year 1568, the friends of Peter Griffits launched on the 
Scheldt the basket containing the consecrated candle; evening came—the 
clocks of the villages on the banks of the river slowly chimed the Angelus, and 
the peasantry were returning cheerfully to their homes. The basket, though 
launched on the water at mid-day, had not yet stopped and the eyes of poor Ca- 
therine were weary of watching the candle, which soon appeared to be but little 
above the level of the water. Suddenly a boat, gaily decorated with flags and 
coloured lanterns, glided rapidly onthe river. The music, the vivas and shouts 
of joy announced that the boat contained a party of Spanish gentlemen (for the 
incidents here related occurred when the Duke of Alba resided at Antwerp, and 
ruled the Netherlands with sovereign sway). The rapidity with which the boat 
dashed through the stream occasioned such a swell of water that the basket 
turned on its side, and the wax light seemed on the point of being extinguished. 
Suddenly, after rocking from side to side, the basket etood motionless, though 
no visible object impeded its advance. ‘My friends, my friends!’ exclaimed 
Catherine, in a voice faltering with emotion, ‘he is here,—my poor Peter is 
here !—Throw out the hook.’ The water at that point was about twenty feet 
deep, but one of- the boatmen threw over the hook with great force, and felt it 
catch. ‘Help, help, comrades,’ he exclaimed, ‘this is a hard pull.’ In another 
moment the boatmen deposited in the boat an immense packet tightly fastened 
round with leather straps. * Heaven give me courage !’ said Catherine, falling 
on herknees. ‘My poor husband! Who has done thisdeed?’? With trem- 
bling hands she endeavoured to unfasten the leathera straps, the buckles of which 
had rusted by theirimmersion in the water. One of the boatmen cut the straps, 
and unrolled an enormous cloak—then another—then a third—and at length the 
lifeless corpse of a young female, clasping a newly born infant to her bosom, pre- 
sented itself to their astonished gaze. ‘The female was of exquisite beauty, and 
apparently about the age of twenty. Owing to the care which had been taken in 
wrapping up the body, the contact of the water bad not had the effect of chang- 
ing the whiteness of herskin. The slender form, the small hands and feet, and 
the jetty blackness of the hair, sufficiently denoted the southern nativity of the 
unfortunate woman. Catherine and the boatmen were intently gazing on the 
corpse when a second boat gaily decorated with flags, &c. rowed past them, and 
for amoment attracted their attention. 

“That evening a splendid féte had been given at the residence of Don Al- 
varez, Duke de Sandovally Cerea, one of the richest nobies in the suite of the 
Duke of Alba Don Alvarez had been recently married to the young Duchess 
of Aranjuez, and, in honour of his nuptials, Ghent had been the scene of revelry. 
There had been hunting parties every day, and balls every night. 





** About a week after the incidents above narrated Don Alvarez made prepara- | 


tions for a grand hunting party. The courtyard of his castle was thronged with 
carriages, horses, huntsmen, and hounds. 
gallant palfreys, followed by their gaily attired pages, and attended by younz 
nobleraen mounted on spirited Andalusian coursers. The signal for departure 
had been given, and the cortége was about to move, when the Count de Hernan- 
dez, Grand Justiciary of the city of Antwerp, presented himself, followed by a 
strong escort of Flemish bowmen. He respectfully approached the Duke de 


. | 
Sandoval, and, having drawn him aside, he presented to hima paper bearing the 


great seal of Spain, and said in a low but earnest tone, ‘Senor Don Alvarez de 
Sandoval y Cerda, in the name of our Sovereign Master, his Catholic Majesty 
Philip If. King of Spain, the Duke of Alba, Governor of his Majesty's Nether- 
lands, command syou to follow me. This was an injunction which admitted of no 
reply, and besides, Don Alvarez too well knew the ferocious Duke of Alba to al- 
tempt any resistance. 

‘‘He accordingly made the best apology he could to his friends, and begged 
that they would pursue the chase without him, pleading as an excuse for not ac- 
companying them some urgent business relating to his official duties. In a few 
minutes after the hunting party had penetrated the thickets of the forest, and 
were pursuing the chase to the enlivening sound of the bugle, whilst Don Al- 
varez, pale as death, and agitated by tormenting presentiments, silently accom- 
panied the Count de Hernandez and his escort. 

‘‘ The unexpected message of the Duke of Alba referred to nothing less than 
a charge of murder of which Don Alvarez stood accused. The singular dis- 
covery of the dead body by Catherine and the boatmen, the disappearance of Pe- 
ter Griffits, together with a striking concurrence of other circumstances, raised 
an overwhelming mass of suspicion against the Duke de Sandoval. 

‘*[ need not,’ pursued the artist who related to me this curious story, ‘I 
need not weary you with the details of this famous trial of the Duke; suffice it 
to say that suspicion was converted into certainty, and that he was found guilty 
of the murder of a young Spanish lady named Rafaella Marnegos. The most 
conclusive evidence against the murder was a paper which was found convulsive- 
ly clasped in the hand of the victim. This paper was to the following pur- 
port :— 

‘My name is Rafaella Marnegos, and [ am the daughter of Pepe Marnegos, 
Marquess of Calatrava. I was born in Seville, and I possessed a rich dower of 


and the recipients of grace stood like statues until title disappeared. 
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wealth and beauty. I thought myself happy—but the happiness I then enjoyed 
was nothing in comparison with that which I felt when I obtained the assurance 
that Don Alvarez loved me. Surely no one ever died of joy, or [ inust have 
died when Alvarez uttered the words, ‘ Rafaella, I love thee:’ Alas! why did 
I live after that moment? Had I then breathed my last, how much sorrow 
should I have been spared! I reposed faith in the promises of the Duke de 
Sandoval, and I surrendered to him my honour, for I loved him more dearly than 
I loved honour or life! Yes! Rafaella Marnegos, the highborn daughter of one 
of the noblest families in Spain, eloped with her lover, caused her aged father to 
die of grief, and cast a stain on the previously unsullied scutcheon of the ancient 
house of Calatrava ! 

‘Our journey through France was an uninterrupted interval of love and hap 
piness. How enchanted I was with my visit to Paris, at the gay court of Charles 
IX. From Paris we proceeded to the Netherlands, where, shortly after our ar- 
rival, I informed Don Alvarez that I was about to become a mother. 

‘From that moment his conduct towards me became entirely changed. He 
took me from Antwerp to his country seat, where he assigned to me a suite of 
apartments which he forbade me to quit. These apartments consisted of a few 
small gloomy rooms, elegantly furnished, but the windows of allof them looked 
to a little court-yard, where no living creature was ever to be seen. Alvarez him- 
self brought me my food, and I was not permitted to see any one but himself. — I 
gave birth to ason, and when it was two days old Don Alvarez declared his in- 
tention to take it from me. Hitherto I had endured all his cruelty with resigna- 
tion; but I could nos submit to a separation from my child. Was it not enough 
to have taken me from my father and my country, to have consigned me to dis- 
honour and reprobation, to have withdrawn from me even his affection. Was 
not this enough, without wishing to deprive me of my child! I reproached him 
bitterly for his baseness and treachery, and he darted at mea look of hatred which 
sufficiersly assured me that my life was no longer in safety. There was no pos- 
sibility of escape. The dvor of my apartment was strongly barred and bolted, 
and the windows were forty feet above the ground ; I therefore resigned myself 
to my fate. I was pacing up and down my apartment in despair, when I chanc- 
ed to cast my eve on a billet which lay on the ground ; it was addressed to the 
Duke de Sandoval, and contained the following lines:—‘ Yes, Alvarez, I love 
you, and it is with pleasure I bestow the hand which my father has promised you 
—Signed, Julia d’Aranjuez.’ The cause of the cruel treatment I had suffered 
was now sufficiently evident. Alvarez loved another, and he now regarded me 
only as an obstacle to his happiness. How I wished to gain an interview with 
Donna Julia, and unfoid to her the cruelty of Don Alvarez; to tell her how he 
had betrayed and ill-treated me, and to express my conviction that it was his in- 
tention to murder me. Should that murderous intention be accomplished, I trust 
these lines will be found on my person, that they will serve to expose the turpi- 
tude and cruelty of Don Alvarez de Sandoval, and to consign him to the venge- 
ance of man, untilthe time shall come when he must be visited by that of Hea- 
ven. May my misfortunes serve as a warning to others.—Rafaella Marnegos de 
Calatrava.’ 

‘Tn the course of the trial which terminated in the condemnation of Don Al- 
varez it was proved that he was likewise the murderer of Peter Griffits. He 
had held his dagger to the bosom of the poor fisherman, and thus ferced him to 
take the body of Rafaellain his boat, and cast itintothe Scheldt. The fear of 
detection afterwards impelled him to murder the fisherman. 

‘On the third day after his conviction, the body of Don Alvarez was seen sus- 
pended on a gibbet erected on the esplanade between the towa of Antwerp and 


the citadel.” 
* 


* * * * * 


This story augmented the curiosity and interest with which I regarded the pic- 
ture. The artist thus continued : ‘ 

This picture was painted very shortly after’the occurrence of the events which 
I have just related to you. There is a copy of it extant, which was executed by 
a pupil of the painter. This is the original. See, there is the master’s name.”’ 
I looked at the corner of the canvass to which my attention was directed, and 
there I discovered the signature Van Veen, with the date 1598. ‘ Yes, sir,” 
pursued the artist, this picture is by Van Veen, more generally known by the 
name of Otho Venius; and the copy which I mentioned tu you is the work of 
his first pupil, whose name was Perer Paut Rvusens. 

—— 


A CHAPTER ON LADIES’ HAIR. 
A Lapy! Are there two words in the dictionaries of all the nations between 


Greenwich and South Australia that conjure up in the mind and heart of one | 
who hears, reads, speaks, or sees them, thoughts and feelings of purer gentleness | 


and sweeter emotion. A mythological angel is a very worthy individual, there 
is no doubt, but her merits are so utterly uaconnected with all flesh and blood, 
and therefore she is so without the range of the most potent of our sympathies, 
that with all respect fer her personal facinations and, perhaps, her moral princi- 
ples, she is no more to be compared, in our opinion, to a lady, than the insub- 
stantiality of a water nymph is to be compared to the elegant and loveable plump- 
ness of the Medicean Verus. It is impossible to think of a lady without think- 
ing of her eyes—those brilliant temples of her soul; of her lips—those perfum- 
ed flowers where her sweet feelings, like bees in a honied lily’s heart, love to 
linger ; but who but the lover or the poet thinks of her hair—of her golden locks, 
waving like folds of substantial sunshine ; or of her raven tresses, making more 
white the immaculate purity of her softly crimsoned skin, or shading the light of 
her eyes as the myrtle shadeth the tender violet from the sun’s potency. 


Expressive as the eyes and the mouth are, how much is the expression of each | and crowned the prospect 


of them affected or altered by the manner in which the hair is dressed ; so that, 
after all, every feature in the face is a subsidiary sovereign to the crinatory influ- 
encer of the whole facial aspect. 





are the most philosophical creatures on earth. Where, then, is to be found the 
how, the where, the what that distinguishes the exotic of philosophy, and severs 
him from the common-day men, met in all clases as thick as midges at sunset ?” 
{ am not prepared to answer this interesting query, and will leave it for your 
sovran owlship to solve at leisure. 

It is said, that Dr. Buckland divides the palm of geology with Professor Sedg- 
wick. Be this as it may, no two persons ever presented a stronger contrast 
in their manner and bearing. The doctor is authoritative and addressed his sec- 
tion with a dignified, university air. He is, in fact, rae doctor. Sedgwick, on 
the contrary, is a humourous eccentric, a hoyden in science ; one absolutely /oved 
by his audience and a ‘‘ pet’’ among his compeers. Every face meets him with 
smiles. Even Buckland relaxes the rigidity ef his academician countenance on 
the learned droll. You never found the professor alone, crowds followed him 
wherever he went, drinking the words of wisdom sweetened by the humour of 
the man. 

Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, is another wonderful personage ; thin, pale, purblind 
—every volition seems to be an involuntary convulsion movement. He, too, like 
Sedgwick, lives and looks the student. 

Whewell is a glorious fellow, with a powerful voice and a volubility of tongue 
equal to any emergency. 

Babbage appears moderate and serious: the very opposite of Dr. Lardner, 
who would be ‘‘a solemn doctor,” but is deficient in dignity. He is pert, arro- 
gant, anddogmatic. The entire litle man with the big intention: the pugna- 
cious bantem of the British Association. 

Sir David Brewster and Professor Philips demand respectful attention ; but 
enough has been said of doctors, turn we then to other matters. 

Every newspaper has treated of the festivities, balls, promenades, soirees, et 
cetera, et cetera, and this happy circumstance relieves me of an onerous duty. 

Of all unintelligible vanities, balis and promenades are the most sickly. Fid- 
dlers, fumes, sweatings, satins, feathers, ices, fainting, flirtings, and the phantas- 
magoria vanishes, leaving certain head and heart aches on sundry fair creatures, 
and a world of dishevelled trumpery, amidst which stands a solitary wax can- 
dle dimly mourning over the glittering ruins. Alas! alas! there can be neither 
meaning nor mirth in such combinations. But a geological excursion is quite 
a superior affair: Itis neither common nor uninteresting, and when graced with 
Sedgwick, it rises into one of those important events that adorns a man’s future 
existence: I am, therefore, proud in having selected myself as the humble instru- 
ment of communicating so important a revelation. 

It was on a Friday; when two hundred and fifty savans steamed down the 
Tyne on a geological excursion. Early in the morning of that memorable day, 
we assembled on the quay at Newcastle, and, separating into sections, passed 
on board two steamers appointed for our use by the committee. The day was 
promising, and, save where the smoke of Gateshead came tumbling down the 
heights on the one hand, and the disgusting habitations of a suburb of the town 
stretched along the river on the other, the prospect before us was heart-cheer- 
ing. Through abreak in the mountains, the level rays of the sun, yellow as 
gold, fell upon the undulating water, broken only by the frequent “ keel cleaving 
from bank to bank,” and the cheerful voices of the tars, from their giddy pin- 
nacles, roused the morning echoes with a ** cheer.”’ 

Gloomy must the heart of that man have been who could have hailed a day of 
so much promise with moroseness. Happily, no such demonstration was appa- 
rent among the philsophers : every one seemed bent on a day of sport and phi- 
losophical research. The most distinguished of the savans had brought their 
geological instruments and wallets. Some had them slung upon their persons, af- 
ter the fashion of the pedlars ; and others, whose leathern enormities were in- 
conveniently huge, deposited them carefully under the awning. Whizz went 
the steam, and we were off in a jiffy. 

Now came the fresh sea breeze careering up the sound, and for the first time, 
we felt it te be a cold morning. Groups of philosophy crowded round the en- 
gine chimney. Several wrapt themselves in dingy kangaroos ; and others, with 
a providence to be applauded, having brought umbrellas, shielded themselves be- 
hindthem. A few daring fellows resolutely stood shivering by the poop, deter- 
mined to smell the early day ; and the “ gem"’ of geology, Professor Sedgwick, ’ 
kept up the langh on the quarter-deck amidst a merry party, who bade defiance to 
the winds, and empty stomachs. and early hours. 

We had now cleared the environs of Newcastle. The dijapidated and smol- 
dering workshops, and the dirt-fringed dwellings, with their rotten aspects, bowl- 
ed away in the distance. Gateshead, the favoured of that especial fiend, Asia- 
| tic Cholera, was lost in its own ruddy smoke ; and the banks of the Tyne bright- 
ened into gay green slopes, adorned with occasienal villas. 

Picturesque erections of timber, towering, at intervals, along the heights, re- 
lieved the monotony of the prospect; and the small, dark coal-carriages, trund- 
ling down from inland collieries, gave new life and animation to the scene. On 
which side soever we turned, these lively monstrosities, as if instinct with life, 
came bickering on ; and, just as we expected to see them topple over the wooden 
| towers at the terminus, by a sudden hidden movement they halted, and discharg- 

ed their contents into ships which lay deep in the stream below. After an 
| hour’s sailing, an abrupt turn of the river carried us into the middle of a vast 
amphitheatre. The plane was a splendid sheet of water, smooth as a mirror, deep- 
| ly imbedded amidst the hills. The tall shadows of the still and moving world 
around fell beautifully reflected ; on either hand towered the North and South 
Shields: before us lay a mountain headland, anda group of hills shut in the 
prospect behind us. From the water’s edge tiers of masts rose bristling up the 
| embankments ; and houses, in terraces, over houses, climbed to the hills’ heads 
This most novel scene quite enchanted our philoso- 
| phy ; we gazed, spell bound. The black coal-craft, with their great square sails 
suspended in the sunshine, lay scattered over the bay, but no breeze came, and 








Now, as far as young ladies are concerned | the gigantic oars of these gloomy barges, thrust forth, like the legs of spiders, 
(for there is a satire about discussing the question as how an old lady should dress | began slowly to move. 


These oars are about thirty feet in length, and require 


her hair, which we are gallant enough not even to allude to), we are bold enough | two men to work each,—taking two strokes of the arm to make the full sweep 


to declare it to be our opinion that the mode of wearing hair most suited to by | of theoar. The craft are of the most rude workmanship, rounded at both ends. 
far the greater number of faces, is that which allows a profusion of long and | ‘They sit in the water like soup tureens merged to the brim. 


ample ringlets to fall over the shoulders, and to attire them, as it were, entirely | 


behind, with just a ringlet or two curving down in front of each shoulder, as Miss 
Fanny Wyndham, many of our readers will remember, dressed her hair in the 
the part she so exquisitely played iu Lord Burghersh’s lately produced opera, Ii 
Torneo. The fashion commonly denominated d la Chinois we hereby enter our 
especial protest against, firmly believing, as we do, that the face would look scar- 
cely less pleasing, in every respect, were the head completely shaved. Those 
huge curls, only three or four in number, on each side of the head, and first 
worn by our French neighbours, we also object to, unless the face is a small one, 
giving it, as they do in the reverse case, a look not sufficiently gentle and self- 
possessed and feminine. Plaited hair we admire and regard as judicious when 
the wearer possesses altogether but a little, but this is an extremely inferior mode 
of dressing it to the one we first mentioned, and that one, therefore, we demand 
and command shall be the mode practised by all the beautiful beings in the human 
botany of England. 

— 


THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


(We extract the following satire froma series of papers inthe Liverpool 
Albion called “ Tas Owt.’’] 
A LETTER TO THE OWL. 
Dear Owl.—I went down to the British Association, at Newcastle, being one 
of thetwo thousand two-hundred and eighty-six philosophers who congregate 
annually to mend the world, and set all things in their proper places. It would 


Beautiful women were mounted on | be a work of supererogation to present you with the scientific details of our in- 


tellectual carnival: are they not already written inthe books of the association ? 
All, therefore, that is required of me, O, must puissant Owl! is to sketch a 
slight crayon from the light and unrecorded materials, the filazree work of the 
great week. Be it known unto you, then, that Sir Join F. Herschel was the 
Ursa Major of the meeting; and a finefellow he is, gifted with arare admixture 
of the gentleman andthe philosopher. It is not my intention to insinuate, that 
philosophers are not also gentlemen; yet, I cannot deny myself the remark, 
that they too frequently carry wefts of the closet out with them into so- 
ciety, and that you may sometimes smell the mould of science amidst all 
their elegance and urbanity;-a villanous antiquity of odour which no eau 
de Cologne can subdue, no jostling in society rub out and destroy. Such is 
not the case with Sir John Herschel, and hence the charm of his presence 
to the entire ladyhood of Newcastle. It was said, that some of these in- 
nocents entertained a stray notion, that the baronet had come direct from 
the Muon; and, when he descanted on his double stars and nebula, (query, 
nubile,) oh, heavens! how their eyes glistened on being instructed, that even, 
in infirmity, beyond the vulgar ken, the harmoay of creation is sustained in 
* couples” and in “ pairs,”’ and by “ family compact.”” Such were the philosopher's 
own words. 

The next in favour, but the foremost, by far, in importance, was the Duke of 
Northumberland. The Newcastleites absolutely adored him. ‘‘ The Duke, the 
Duke !"’ was the soft effeminate whisper and the loud vernacular bawl. Crowds 
came hobbling up from the Tyne side, with their piscivorous faces projected, 
and, ‘* peering through their eyes,” entertained their shallow understandings 
with a sight of the Duke! Whenever he appeared, all heads were uncovered 
In the 
most Catholic country, greater veneration could not have been offered to the 
raised host. Dr. Buckland comes next for his share of admiration. As he 
gravely sat in his section, with a folded handkerchief pulled on his bald occupit, 
he attracted the mild glances of many a sweet pair of eyes,—happy man! and 
provoked a curiosity that expressed itself with the most betwitching iIngenuous- 
ness to discover the mark and sign of his philosophy. ‘It cannot be,”’ said they, 


By and by we approached the North Shields, and, ina few minutes, leapt on 
shore. The beach was swarming with life in all her familiar shapes. The nur- 
| sery, the kitchen, and kennel, had poured forth their “ varmint” to greet ua, and 

coteries of dainty maidens and dapper gentlemen were dotting the terraces above. 
| Before landing, some one said that a breakfast had been set for us, under a tent 
| onthe sands, at Tynemouth, and that a gale, having suddenly arisen, had swept 
| the whole into the ocean. The suddenness of this evil intelligence quite over- 
| came us. 
J shall never forget the picture of distress that presented itself at this critical 
| juncture. The wry faces, the piteous exclamations, and the looks of utter des- 
| pair are indescribable. First we looked to the South Shields and then we leek- 
| ed to the North Shields ; and, upon the word of a philosopher ! both the Shields 
| looked very scurvily. A German, who did not appear to comprehend a word 
| of English until this moment, miraculously uttered, in good Anglo-Saxon, ‘* Oh 
vor hanen eg.”’ The Count Breunner drew forth a ship’s biscuit and began to 
masticate comfortably ; and Sir Something Monteith, a tall man, with a hook 
nose, who had invented a rat-trap, uncorked a pocket-case of mountain dew, 
and pledged ‘a dry day” with the airof a man who felt himself more fortunate 
| than his companion. 

Just as we were on the eve of some violent resolve, the Marquis of North- 
ampton opened and read a note, then put into his hands, which restored equa- 
nimity. A table was waiting for us in the barracks at Tynemouth Castle, cover- 
ed ‘ with every delicacy of the season.” Delightful news! Again we brandish- 
ed our hammers and bound on our haversacks, and, worming through fields and 
along highways, gathering in numbers as we went, reached the barrack of Tyne- 
mouth Priory. We were received by the officer on duty, and speedily ushered 
intoa long room, hung with banners and festoons of evergreens. 

The repast was despatched with alacrity. We paid our half crowns a-piece 
and issued out for business. Before descending to the shore, the ruins of the 
castle attracted our attention, and, hurrying on like children let loose from school, 
we scrambled round the base of the crumbling walls. A lively sense of the 
picturesque at first overcame us: the feeling was but instantaneous ; an all- 
absorbing passion for geology took powerful possession, and we were led away 
into mysterious speculations on the decay and reproduction of minerals. The 
next step was to advance the speculative into the operative—active geology, as I 
may be permitted to say—practical philosophy, in the sternest sense. ‘Two hun- 
dred little hammers were immediately at work. The tap, tap, and patter, patter, of 
these small destructive engines endangered the stability of the ruins. Interesting 
chips of freestone were handed about, and much grave matter was elicited. The 
children, who had gathered round, picked up the bits and examined them with 
curious eyes and inquiring noddles. For the souls of them they could not dis- 
cover anything very curious in the stone, and their wonder grew the more as 
their apprehensions became mystified. The fact of two hundred gentlemen, 
grown up, coming from different parts abroad to Tynemouth to break stones, 
seemed tothem an event beyondall calculation. Simple noodles, what know 
they of geology, or what knew their mothers who were eyually inquisitive 1 

Having satisfied ourselves that the castle had been built of sandstone, and 
from the appearance of the ruins, conjecturing, much to the discredit of our fore- 
fathers, that the foundation was from the upper and softer stratum of the quarry, 
and the superstructure from the deeper and harder beds, we proceeded to the sea 
shore. 

Threading under the cliff of the castle, in two grand detachments, we came 
upon a scene of much interest and novelty. Rocks lay arour d in mighty frag- 
ments. ThefGerman Ocean came rolling in and foaming amidst this world of 
geological wealth,—for a moment the vast entered our souls ; but the little ham- 
mers were again at work, and the eternal tap, tap, reduced us once mere to the 
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caverns these petty intruders were ticking like the death-watch; not a spider 
had rest, not a “jack-sharp” could enjoy his drop of water: the spectacled 
nose pried into every crevice. 

We had come like a pestilence over the land, (query, over the water,) and had 
already devoured all that Tynemouth could supply, and now we fell upon her 
shores battering her pebbles and delving into her soil with more enmity than 
her stormy sea. The multitude of followers, accumulated on our perigrination 
round the headland, now amounted to many hundreds. We were jostled amidst 
the whole fisher population, and two or three quaint occurrences diversified sever- 
er occupations. A shout of laughter arrested our footsteps, and induced us to 
inquire into so unscientific a manifestation. We found it to be occasioned by 
the grotesque display of one of our graver savans.’ He had entangled himself in 
a labyrinth of shelving rocks covered with sea-weed, and, after a few ungraceful 
efforts and sundry slidings, hailed a fisher lass, who happened to be near him, for 
a helping hand. Nothing loth, the fair amazon grasped the philosepher by the 
wrist. Being little aware of the muscular power of his helpmate, and wishful to 
give a favourable impression of his agility, he took too free a leap, overshot his 
mark, and, ere his eye could follow, buth philosopher and damsel disappeared in a 
chasm. A peal of unhallowed laughter profaned the solemnity of the occasion. 
This was the shout that awakened our surprise, and, having turned inquiringly, 
our astonishment reached its height when we saw the sturdy sea nymph rise out 
of the water dragging the philosopher up today. He was in a most piteous plight . 
his dignity outraged and defiled, his wisdom all beat out of him, and the glory of 
geology affronied in his person. 

To render the scene more pitifully ludicrous, he set np a lamentation for his 
wallet-full of pebbles: that invaluable repository lay deep in the pool below, and, 
with the wallet, lay peacefully the hammer, the instrument of his cunning, the 
pioneer to his best efforts. Several tumbles followed this ugly disaster, phi'oso- 
phy was seen sprawling in divers places, and two or three falls were probably 
perpetrated through the wantonness of the operator. 

I now come to the grand finale.—the great demonstration of the day,—the 
“ninely fathom dyke.” Two thousand people had assembled near this point, 
and, Professor Sedgwick having monnted a beetling cliff, the jutting end of the 
dyke which overhangs the shore, pronounced an effective oration. 

It is not my province to report the wisdom of great men: itis sufficient for 
me to exhibit its effects, and to describe such scenesand objects as | deem wor- 
thy either to laugh at or lament over. The waves of the ocean rolled in 
behind the assembled multitude, and the figure of the professor, seen in 
relief, against the sky, gesticulating, appeared to me strikingly picturesque. 
The intermittant gushing of the waves, as they fell along that dreary 
northern coast; the sobbing of the winds beating on the jagged rocks, and the 
low rustling of the multitude, all contributed to the grandeur of the scene and 
enhanced its imposing effect. Whoever has listened to the human voice, weak 
as it is, amidst the multitudinous breathings of creation, in such an arena as I 
now describe, can only form an idea of the impress this scene produced. Suffice 
it to say, that it had an effect worthy of an earlier age and more romantic times. 
An elderly lady was so excited by the power of the professor’s eloquence, com- 
bined with the sublimity of the scene, as to fall down and clasp his knees on 

his descending from the rock. This may be matter for mirth, O Owl! to some 
of your readers ; but, tome, it appears an incident of grave import, and a sub- 
ject to call forth your serious consideration. Craniologists may tell me, that, if 
I had examined the old lady’s cranium I should have found veneration and imagina- 
tion strongly developed . a fig for this; I would not give a Church of England 
po das Opinion on it for all that the flippant phrenologists could say.— Yours, 
truly, 8. 


Vavieties. 


A Smart Hit.—At agreat dinner giveu by many of the fitst rank, Lalande 
was placed between Mme. de Stael and Mme. Recamier. ‘“ How lucky I am,” 
said he ; ‘‘ here am I seated between wit and beauty.”.—*‘ And without possess- 
ing either the one or the other,”’ observed Mine. de Stael. 

Universal Cannibalism —That “all flesh is grass,” is not only metaphorically 
but literally true ; for all those creatures we behold are but the herbs of the field, 
digested into flesh in them or more remotely verified in ourselves. Nay, we are 
what we all abhor, anthropophagi and cannibals, devourers, not only of men, but 
of ourselves ; and that not in an allegory, but a positive truth ; for all this mass 
of flesh which we behold, came in at our mouths ; this frame we look upon hath 
been upon our trenchers; in brief, we have devoured ourselves.—Sir John 
Brown. 

A Scene in Court.—* I call upon you,” said the councillor, ‘ to state distinct- 
ly upon what authority are you prepared to swear tothe mare’s age?” ** Upon 
what authority ?”’ said the ostler interrogatively. ‘ You are to reply, and not to 
repeat the questions put to you.” ‘I doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer 
a question afore he’s time to turn it in his mind.”’ ‘‘ Nothiug can be more sim- 
ple, sir, than the question put. I again repeat it: Upon what authority do you 
swear tothe animal’s age‘” ‘* The best authority,” responded the witness 
gruffly. ‘*Then, why such evasion? Why not state it at once?’”’ ‘ Well, 
then, if you must and will have it,” rejoined the ostler with imperturbable gra- 
vity, “‘ why, then, I had it myself from the mare’s own mouth.” A _ simultane- 
ous burst of laughter rang through the court. The judge on the bench could 
with difficulty confine his risible muscles to judicial decorum. 











London Apprent*ces.—But next to our very particular friends, hackney-coach- 
men, cabmen, and cads, whom we admire in proportion to the extent of their cool 
impudence and perfect self-possession, there is no class of people who amuse us 
more than London apprentices. They are no longer an organized body, bound 
down by solemn compact to terrify hie majesty’s subjects whenever it pleases 
them to take offenca in their heads and staves in their hands. They are only 
bound now by indentures ; and as to their valour, it is easily restrained by the 
wholesome dread of the New Police, and a perspective view of a damp station- 
house, terminatiug in a police-office and a reprimand. They are still, however, 
a peculiar class, and not the less pleasant for being inoffensive. Can any one 
fail to have noticed them in the streets on Sunday! And were there ever such 
beautiful attempts at the grand and magnificent as they display in their own pro- 
per persons! We walkeddown the Stran/ a Sunday or two ago behind a little 
group; and they furnished food for cur amusement the whole way. They had 
come out of some part of the city ; it was between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and they were on their way to the Park. There were fuur of them, 
all arm-in-arm, with white kid gloves like so many bridegrooms, light trousers of 
unprecedented patterns, and coxts for which the English language has yet no name 
—a kind of cross between a great-coat and a surtout, with the collar of the one, 
the skirts of the other, and pockets peculiar to themselves. Each of the gentle- 
men carried a thick stick with a large tassel at the top, which he occasionally 
twhled gracefully round, and the whole four, by way of looking easy and uncon- 
cerned, were walking with a sort of paralytic swagger irresistibly ludicrous. One 
of the party had got a watch about the size and and shape of a Ribstone pippin, 
jainmed into his waistcoat-pocket, which he carefully compared with the clocks 
at St. Clement's and the New church, the illuminated clock at Exeter ‘Change, 
St. Martin's Church, and the Horse Guards, and when they at last arrived in 
Saint James’s Park, the member of the party who had the best-made boots on, 
hired a second chair expressly for his feet, and flung himself on this two-penny- 
worth of sylvan luxury with an air which levelled all distinction between Brookes’s 
and Snooks’s, Crockford’s and Bagnigge Wells. We may smile at such people 
as these, but they can never excite our anger. They are usually on the best 
terms with themselves, and it follows almost as a matter of course, in good hu- 
mour with every one about them. And if they do display a little occasional fool- 
ery in their own proper persons, it is surely more tolerable than the precocious pup 
pyism of the Quadrant, the whiskered dandyism of Regent-street and Pall-mall 
or gallantry in ite dotage any where.— Sketch by Boz. 


A London evening paper contains a letter from its Madrid correspondent, 
which, in describing the siege of Morella, says :—‘ Many found their death 
there, notwithstanding which they stormed again next morning at day light at 
three different places, but with no better success.” 


Neat Pun.—M. de Narischkin was one day at court when the conversation 
turned upon the war which Russia had then declared against Turkey. The Em- 
press-mother was very animated on the subject, but frequently interrupted by 
the noise of a door, which creaked upon its hinges, she inquired of M. de N. 
what it could be? He immediately replied. ‘C'est /a Porte, qui demande des 
secours a la Gréce. 

The Witand Humour of the South Sea Islanders.—A few years ago, a vene- 
rable and esteemed brother Missionary came to England ; and being rather bald, 
some kind friends provided him with a wig. Upon his return to the Island, the 
chief and others went on board to welcome him; and after the usual salutations. 
ene of them said to the Missionary, ‘‘ You were bald when you left, and now you 
have a beautiful head of hair ; what amazing people the English are. How did 
they make your hair grow again '” You simple people,” replied the Missionary ; 
* how does every thing grow! Is it not by sowing seed!” They immediately 
shouted, ** Oh, these English people !—they sow seed upon a bald man’s head to 
make the hair grow!" One shrewd fellow enquired whether he had brought 
any of the seed with him. The good missionary carried on the joke for a short time, 
and then raised his wig. The revelation of his ** original head’’ of course drew 
forth a roar of laughter, which was grea'ly increased, when one of the natives shout- 
ed to some of his countrymen who were near, ‘‘ Here see, Mr.——, he bas come 
from England with bis head thatched.”.— Williams's Mission to the South Seas 

A Mistake Corrected —An orator holding forth in favour of ** woman, dear, 
divine woman,” concluded thus :-—‘* Oh, my hearers, depend upon it nothing 


fatal 





beats a good wife.” ‘I beg your pardon,” replied one of his auditors‘ “* a bad 
husband does.” 

Wait for the Applause.—At a country festival, where The Messiah was per- 
formed, the gentleman to whom the aria ‘* O thou that tellest ” had been assign- 
ed, anticipatinga favourable appreciation of his talents, wrote at the end of the 
song (the chorus following immediately) the words, ‘‘ wait forthe applause,” 
This he indorsed not only in the leader’s copy, but in every one in the orchestra. 
At the conclusion of the song the leader stopped, and there was a dead stop. 
‘* Why do you not go on !” said the singer, in an agony of disappointed vanity. 
“T am waiting for the applause,” was the calm reply of the sarcastic conduc- 
tor. This story reminds us of an anecdote which Robert Hall, of Bristol, was 
accustomed to relate. ‘I remember,” says his biographer, ‘* at the distance of 
many years, with what a vivid feeling of the ludicrous he related an anecdote of 
a preacher of some account in his day and connexion. He would, in preaching, 
sometimes weep, or seem to weep, when the people wondered why, as not per- 
ceiving in whathe was saying any cause for such emotion in the exact places 
when it occurred. After his death une of his hearers happening to inspect some 
of his manuscript sermons, exclaimed ; I bave found the explanation; we used 
to wonder at the good doctor's weeping with so little reason sometimes as it 
seemed. In his sermons there is written here and there in the margins, ‘ cry 
here :’ now I verily believe the doctor sometimes mistook the place, and that 
was the cause of what appeared so unaccountable.’ *—Musical World. 


Power.—The powerful will always be unjust and vindictive. M. de Vendome 
said pleasantly on this subject, that when the troops were on march, he had ex- 
amined the quarrels between the mules and their drivers, and that to the shame 
of humanity, reason was almost always on the side of the mules. M. Duverney, 
so learned in natural history, knew by the inspection of the tooth of an animal 
if he was carnivorous or graminivorous. He used to say, ‘* Show me the 
tooth of an unknown animal, and I will judge of his habits.” By his example, a 
moral philosopher could say, ‘‘ Mark to me the degree of power with whicha 
man is clothed, and by that power | shall judge of his quality.” 


Anecdote of Dr. Radcliffe—Dr. Radcliffe entertained but a mean opinion of 
the practice of physic, and consulted very few books. When Dr. Bathurst, the 
master of Trinity College, visited him, he inquired of him where his study was. 
To which Radcliffe pointing to a few phials, a skeleton, and a herbal, replied,‘ Sir, 
this is Radcliffe’s library.’’ He held that the whole mystery of physic might be 
written on ‘‘ half a sheet of paper.”” This, however, i!l comports with that which 
he is said to have uttered towards the latter part of his life, that, ‘when a 
young practitioner, he possessed twenty remedies for every disease ; and at the 
close of his career, he found twenty diseases for which he had not one reme- 
dy.—Pettigrew's Memoirs of Physicans, Surgeons, §c. 














DONCASTER CUP, FOR 1838. 

The above beautiful Engraving, by Mr. Childs, of this city, is a correct represen- 
tation of the ‘‘ Doncaster Sitver Cup,” which was won by Lord Chesterfield’s 
Don John, (winner of the St. Leger.) This Cup 1s as beautiful in conception, 
as it is splendid in execution. It consists of a magnificent bowl, supported by 
the stem of an oak, the branches and foliage of which spread in wild luxuriance 
to sustain the superincumbent weight. Beneath the bowl, and surrounding the 
tree, isa group of stock, comprising a sire and two dams, with their foals, mo- 
delled from nature, ina style of accuracy highly creditable to the artist. The 
tree, its branches and foliage, with the stock beneath, are executed in frosted 
silver, and have a pleasing effect, when contrasted with the polished surface of 
the Cup. The whole stands on a pedestal, with entablatures, on which are en- 
graved on one side the names of the Stewards, (The Duxe or CueveLanp and 
Cuartes C. F. Grevitie, Esq.,) and on the other “* Doncaster Racks, 1838.” 
The weight is 500 ounces, and the height nearly two feet six inches—the width 
in proportion. The real value is 450 guineas. 





POLITICS OF EUROPE. 


PERSIA. 

From Bell’s Meseenger, Sept. 30. 
The foreign intelligence of the week begins to assume a more decided cha- 
racter, and may lead to more difficulties in the management of our foreign rela- 
tions than appears to have been anticipated upon the conclusion of the late ses- 
sion of parliament. On the side of Persia, something like war has actually com- 
menced, and it remains to be seen how far the Emperor Nicolas will put up with 
this interference with the game which he himself is hunting. Persia is becom- 
ing to Russia what the unhappy kingdom of Poland was formerly to the three 
continental Powers,—her destined spoil,—her own peculiar fund of aggrandise- 
ment. 

The particulars of this serious affair, for such in the event it may prove, are 
substantially as follows :—It may be remembered, that about the close of the 
late session of parliament, a question was put to Lord Palmerston by an oppo- 
sition member-—What was the object of an expedition of British troops, which 
he (the member) bad been informed by his Indian correspondent had been sent 
against Bushire? Te this question Lord Palmerston replied, that matters were 
not ripe to give a full answer, or indeed any explanatory answer, to the Hon. 
Member's inquiry ; and that the public service might suffer by any premature 
conversation upon a point of so much delicacy as a secret expedition. That 
there were generally two stages, or to speak dramatically, two acts in affairs like 
the expedition in question,—the demonstratiun of force, so as to give effect to 





our demand of redress, and the actual employment of such force in overt hos- 
tility. Perhaps the demonstration might be all that is required in the case in 
point; but it would be plainly contrary to the first principles of prudence and 
common sense, i0 say so much in the face of the parties concerned. Such, in 
substance, we believe, was Lord Palmerston’s answer. 

Time has now given a fuller answer te this question. Intelligence has been 
received from Constantinople up to the 6th of September, by which it appears, 
that Mr. M‘Neil, our envoy to the Court of Persia, was on his road to head- 
quarters, where he was expected to arrive about the middle of August. It is 
further stated, that, as a last effort to detach the Schah of Persia from Russian 
interest, Mr. M‘Neil had despatched Captain Stoddart to the Persian camp be- 
fore Herat to represent to the Sultan (of Persia) his own determination to with- 
draw himself and all the British residents from his territories, and to give orders 
for the immediate disembarkation of the British expedition at Bushire. If no- 
thing should have occurred to prevent Mr. M‘Neil from carrying this menace 
into effect, it is probable that he and all our conntrymen in Persia, who were re- 
sident at Tabreez or Taheran, have retired into Persia, and that further active 
proceedings, pregnant with most important consequences, have taken place at 
Bushire. It appears, however, that, since Mr. M‘Neil's departure from the 
camp, a very important battle has been fought between the Schah and the party 
who have risen in arms against him. Under the impulse of the Court of Rus- 
sia, and with a Russian generalto command his army, the Sultan was encou- 
raged to make a vigorous attack upon the principal hold of the insurgents, at 
Herat, in which he had been signally defeated, with the loss of two thousand 
men and a great number of Russian officers. The above accounts conc!ude 
with the important observation, that the best chance for English interests is that 
the Sultan's troops will become so disaffected by reason of this impulse as to 
proceed to his immediate deposal, and thus rid us of a prince, who has become 
almost a tributary and dependant upon the Court of Petersburg. If the de- 
monstration of Busbire shall effect this, and effect it without a breach with Rus- 
= shall have gained much at little expense, though not indeed without great 
peril. 











FRANCE. 

The next intelligence of any importance is contained in the French papers 
Two sudjects appear to occupy the French public ; the petition for reform in the 
French legislature; and the new shape which the affairs of Switzerland have 
taken. The first of these matters is, in truth, much more serious than it ap- 
pears ; being nothing less than a petition for electoral reform, which is aveut to 
be proposed for the signature of the National Guards. In order to comprehend 
the true nature and character of this perilous measure, let us bring it home to 
ourselves ; let us put the case of such a petition to our own House of Commons 
signed by all the serjeants, corporals, and private soldiers in our army. Some of 
our readers may have some remembrance of the memorable Irish volunteer pe- 
tition in the year 1784 or 1785, when 40,000 men in arms sent up a petition to the 
Irish house of pariiament to take off the English restrictions upon the Irish trade. 
The matter was immediately taken up by the English parliament, and the object 
of the petition was instantaneously granted. ‘I remember this period,” says 
Mr. Wilberforce, in the memoir of his life which has been just published, “ some 
of the most resolute peers and members of the House of Commons were for g 
longer discussion ; but they were immediately stopped by having it whiszereq 
in their ears that there were 40000 men inarms.’”’ The French Journal des 
Debats is therefore entirely just, when it looks upon this petition as nothing less 
than an attempt to a complete subversion of the constitution. ‘It is a singular 
species of logic,” says this journal, *‘to assert that the Charter of 1830 has fin. 
ished its time, because in spite of factious efforts, it has re-established peace, or. 
der, and the empire of the laws, enabled France to take a high rank amongst the 
powers of Europe, and conferred on her a degree of unexampled prosperity.” 
The support given by the parliamentary opposition party to the petition for elec. 
toral reform, this journal contends, is merely for the purpose of overthrowing the 
ministry. 

The other matter, the Swiss quesiion, is upon the point we trust of being ami. 
cabiy terminated, by the voluntary withdrawal of Louis Bonaparte from the Swiss 
territory. It is stated, however, in some of the papers, that the French govern- 
ment wiil not be satisfied with this voluntary retirement, but will now demand of 
the Diet a decree of banishment against him. It would seem that there is some 
foundation for this conjecture, as several regiments have been put in march to- 
wards the Swiss frontier. But we can scarcely imagine that Louis Philippe will 
commit this very gross and needless imprudence. It would be extremely dan- 
gerous to excite any thing like enthusiasm for the cause of liberty in the Swiss 
provinces. It is not improbable, however, that Lord Palmerston’s principle of 
‘demonstration,’ may be the proper interpretation of this display of force on 
the Swiss frontier. 4n this sense, and with this object, there can be no reason- 
able objection to it. 


cr 
CANADA.—WARLIKE MOVEMENTS. 
From the Montreal Herald. 

On the 10 instant, an express arrived at Halifax from Quebec, and orders were 
issued to the garrison to the following effect. 

No. 1. The 93d Regt. will be held in readiness for embarkation at the short- 
est notice. 

2. The Head Quarters Companies will be embarked at Halifax, and proceed 
to Picton, where they will be transhipped into H. M. S. Inconstant and Adro- 
mache. 

2. The Companies stationed at Prince Edward Island will also be received 
on board such of H. M. Ships as may be named forthe purpose by the senior 
naval officer. 

4. A vessel will be sent to Sydney, C. B. for the purpose of conveying the 
Company stationed there direct to Quebec. 

5. All detached men of the 93d at the several Outposts will forthwith join the 
Head Quarters of the Regiment. 

The ship Prince George has been chartered by Government for £550 Sterling, 
to convey munitions of war from Halifax to Quebec, and four thousand stand of 
arms were sent on board her on the 12th instant. 

Military Intelligence.— Yesterday morning, Col. Farquhar arrived in town from 
Upper Canada with despatches for his Excellency Sir John Colborne, and pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, by land. The Government has chartered the steamboats 
Burlington and Traveller, on Lake Ontario. Captain Mayne of the Royals left 
town on Saturday at half past one o'clock, P.M. for the purpose of organising a 
volunteer corps of 400 men at Carillon and 200 at Vaudreuil, on the same con- 
ditions as the Montreal Volunteers. Three martello towers are to be built im- 
mediately at Cote 4 Baron, near the new jail on a commanding position on the 
Lachine road, and to be furnished with sixty-four pounders on swivels. A pas- 
senger from St. J ohn’s, who arrived yesterday, states that the Americans along 
the frontier are drilling for the avowed purpose of invading Canada. 

The Quebec Gazette of Friday, announces the arrivalof H.M. Troop Ship Athol, 
Commander Bellamy, in thirty days from Plymouth, with 500 men and officers, 
detachments to the several regiments surviving in the Canadas, and that the tele- 
graph reports Transport No. 12, with troops, at No. 2 station. 

We understand that the police force in this city is to be augmented, end we hope 
that none but tried men and true will be selected to discharge the duties of so 
important a trust as is confided to police officers. We have been told that there 
are some inviduals at present employed in that department, who were in the rebel 
ranks last winter, and, if such isthe case, they ought to be discharged forthwith. 
The present aspect of affairs is too serious to allow of even a doubtful or sus- 
pected man being retained in the service. We do not place much confidence in 
any man on account of his taking the oath of allegiance, yet we do not think 
that any harm would result from its being administered to police officers on en- 
tering the service. At their spare hours they ought to be drilled as soldiers, so 
that they might be ready for any emergency, and we are sure that if such were 
the case, a more efficient body of civilian soldiers would not be found in the 
city. 

; APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

The Quebec Mercury announces that His Excellency the Governor in Chief, 
has been pleased to accept of the resignation which has been tendered by the 
Chief Justice of this District, and has appointed Mr. Solicitor General O'Sullivan 
to fill his place. The situation was cffered to Mr. Attorney General Ogden, who 
declined it. The Solicitor Generalship has been conferred on Mr. Andrew Stuart 
an appointment which will give unmingled satisfaction, both to the public and 
to the professioa of which Mr. Stuart is so distinguished an ornament. 

The following appointments are officially notified in the Gazette on Thurs- 
day :— 

James Stuari, Esquire, Chief Justice of and inthe Province of Lower Cana- 
da, and the office aforesaid Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of King’s 
Bench, of the Dictrict of Quebec, in the room and place of Jonathan Sewell, 
Esquire, who hath resigned the said office. 

George Herman Ryland, Esquire, Clerk of Her Majesty’s Executive Council 
of and for the Province of Lower Canada, in the room and stead of the Ho- 
nourable Herman Witsius Ryland, deceased. 

Pierre Edouard Leclerc, Esquire, to be Inspector and Superintendant of the 
Police for the city of Montreal, in the Province of Lower Canada, under the 
Ordinance intituled, “* An Ordinance for establishing an efficient system of Pelice 
in the Cities of Quebec and Montreal. 

UPPER CANADA. 
Adjutant General’s Office, Toronto, 23 October, 1838 
MILITIA GENERAL ORDER. 

His Excellency the Lieut. Governor has received certain information that an 
extensive conspiracy has been formed, by numerous unprincipled and rapacivus 
inhabitants of the neighboring friendly State, with a view to force upon this Pro- 
vince the domination of the said conspirators, and to visit the loyal inhabi- 
tants of this Province with lawless war, plunder ard devastation. 

The Lieut. Governor, in anticipation of an adequate exhibition of force and ac- 
tivity on the part of the government of the United States, who continue to declare 
a most friendly disposition toward Great Britain, bas forborne to call upon the 
loyal inhabitents of Upper Canada, to prepare to defend in arms their institutions, 
their families, and their homes ; but the Lt. Governor now conceives that the time 
is come when it would be unjust to Her Majesty’s loyal people, to risk the conse- 
quence of a failure on the part of the most friendly foreign government, to pre- 
serve peaceable relations toward these colonies ; and therefore, for the purpose 
of preventing the apprehensions which might naturally arise among a peaceable 
population, in the vicinity of a rapacious enemy, the Lieutenant Governor is in- 
duced to call out once more a portion of the gallant militia of Upper Canada, as a 
volunteer force, in the full confidence and certainty that the wicked and lawless 
designs of the public enemy will be met by a corresponding exhibition of the loy- 
al and gallant feeling which has always distinguished Upper Canada, when en- 
gaged in regular wear, as well as when threatened with aggression from pirates 
and brigands. 

The Lieutenant Governor will therefore forthwith issue orders to some dis- 
tinguished officers, to call out a portion of the militia of the province. 

The Lieut. Governor assures the loyal inhabitants of the province, that he is 
in full possession of the designs of the enemy, who have nominallf many among 
them who have not forgotten their allegiance to her Majesty, or their duty to their 
Canadian brethren, and only appear in the ranks of the brigands at present, to 
save themselves from insult and violence. 

By command of His Excellency, Sir Gzorce Artuor. 

Ricnarp Buttock, Adj’t General, Militia 
From the Kingston Chronicle. 











More Sympathy We learn that the greatest activity prevails in all the Go- 
vernment «de partments at Toronto, aa well as at the otber military posts on the 
frontier —Extensive preparations are also making at this station. The garrison 
will be increased to 2000 bayonets. This is just asit should be. We have long 

4 been silent on the subject of sympathy, though we were well aware that the most 
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experience in their service—that they are plentifully supplied with arms and am- | a Grand Jury in session at HAMILTON, consisting of the following, viz. 


munition of every description, even including field artillery—that they are abun- 
dantly supplied with money and provisions, and number upwards of 40,000, ready 
for the invasion of the Canadas so soon as the winter sets in. We hope itis 
true, and that they will come in sufficteat numbers to be easily discovered, and 
remain long enoegh in one place to give our troops an opportunity to find out 
their whereabouts. 


PROCLAMATION.—UPPER CANADA. 
Geo. Artuur. tn 
VICTORIA, by the Grace of GOD, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irel:nd, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. &c. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come —GREETING : 

WHEREAS in cases arising out of the late unhappy revolt, and in the course 
of the administration of justice against persons implicated therein, it has been 
our anxious desire to extend our Royal mercy and forgiveness to our deluded and 
misguided subjects, to the utmost limits compatible with the public peace, and the 
security of our loyal and faithful pkople: And whereas, in furtherance of our de- 
sire to extend our Royal clemency as above declared, we have heretofore granted 
our pardon to numerous offenders who have been convicted, and have also for- 
borne to prosecute others who had rendered themselves, by their misconduct, liable 
to punishmont; and we being resolved still further to extend our Royal clemen- 
cy, and to make a final declaration of our will and pleasure with respect to all 
such of our Subjects as are, or have been in any way implicated in the said re- 
volt, we have this day issued our several Royal Proclamations, in pursuance of 
an Act of our Provincial Parliament of our said Province of Upper Canada, pas- 
sed in the first year of our reign, intituled, An Act for the more speedy attainder 
of persons indicted for High Treason, who have fled from this Province, or who 
remain concesled therein to escape from justice—calling upon and requiring such 
of our Subjects as have been indicted for the crime of High Treason, and who 
Lave withdrawn themselves from the Province, for the causes in the said Act 
mentioned, to surrender themselves to justice, that their several cases nay un- 
dergo legal investigation aud final adjudication. 

And we do now make known and declare to all our Subjects who have not 
been indicted for any Treason, Misprision of Treason, or Treasonable offence, or 
who are not now in custody, charged, or liable to be charged with treason, inva- 


sion, or hostile incursion into this Province, or who being charged with either of | 


the said offences, have made their escape from any of our Gaols, or other place 
of confinement, that they may return to their homes, and that no prosecution for 
er on acconnt of any offence by them done or committed, and in any way relat- 
ing to or connected with the said revolt, shall be instituted or continued, but, that 
all such prosecutions shall terminate and be for ever void, bereby freely offering 
to all those of our Subjects who may have been implicated in the said revolt, (ex- 
cepting as aforesaid) our gracious amnesty, pardon and forbearance, for and on 
account of such offences, (excepting as aforesaid) aud our Royal assurance, that, 
relying on their future loyalty and good conduct, they shall be received under our 
protection, absolved and released from all punishment or prosecution, as herein 
above declared. 

In testimony whereof, &c. 

By Command of His Excellency in Council. 

C. A. HAGERMAN, Attorney General. 

R. A. TUCKER, Secretary and Registrar. 

PROCLAMATION.—UPPER CANADA. 
Geo. Artuur. 
VICTORIA, by the Grace of GOD, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. &c. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting : 

Whereas by an Act passed by our Provincial Parliament of our Province of 
Upper Canada, on the Sixth day of March, in the first year of our reign, intituled, 
““An Act to provide for the more speedy attainder of persons indicted for High 
Treason, who have fled from this Province, or remain concealed therein, to es- 
cape fiom Justice,” it is enacted and provided, ‘‘ That from and ofter the pass- 
ing of the said Act, in case any Indictment shall be found by a Grand Jury, at and 
before any Court of competent jurisdiction in our said Province, against any per- | 


GEO. ARTHUR. 


Michael Marcellus Mills. Joseph Fletcher. Angus McKenzie. 
| George Alexander Clark. George Washington Case. John Vanarman. 
| I 
REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 

From the New Orleans Bee. 
| From two passengers on board of the brig Louise Adelaide, which arrived 
yesterday from Tampico, we learn that in the night of the 6th of October, Gen. 
Moutenegro, at the head of the garrison of that place, declared in favor of the 
federal constitution of 1824. 

This event was effected without the effusion of blood, and immediately after- 
wards General Don Jose Didas Piedras, a colonel! of infantry, a captain of en- 
gineers, a captain of artillery, anda lieutenent, were placed on board the Louise 
Adelaide to be carried to this city; but at the earnest request of those officers, 
they were landed at Metamoras on the 12th. ‘The brig sailed from Tampico on 
the Sth, at which time that place was in a state of perfect tranquillity. No in- 
sult had been offered to the French in Tampico, during the commotions which 
had taken place. 

The two passengers from whom we obtained these details, have come from 
the interior of the country, having travelled from the city of Mexico to Tam- 
pico, and though Frenchmen, they have experienced no rudeness whatever from 
the inhabitants. Although the French in Mexico are in continual dread, and are 
constantly armed, yet up to the 8th inst. the Mexican populace had broken into 
no excesses against them. 

By this arrival we have received confirmation of the news of the arrest of 
Gomez Farias, and others. 

We are also informed by persons arrived by the Louisa Adelaide, that no 
French vessel of war had been seen off Tampico during the last six weeks. 


The following letter from Tampico to a mercantile house in the city, which 
we copy from the Courier of yesterday evening, corroborates in all respects the 
intelligence we have mentioned above. 

Tampico Oct. 7. 

We have to inform you that last night our garrison pronounced for the re-es- 
tablishment of the federal government : and that General Piedras, who was in com- 
mand here is going with several other officers to ourcity, inthe vessel which 
carries this, having been driven off by the revolutionists. 

We know not if the revolution has its ramifications inthe interior, but it is 
thought it has. If this is so, and the troops there are seconded by others, the pre- 
sent government of Mexico must fall; and we shall have an arrangement with 
France. 

Every thing has passed off here in the greatest order. 

We have no vessel to blockade us. As soon as one appcars, the revolutionists 
intend to let the Capt. know what they have done, and beg himnotto prevent 
vessels coming in, as we are now in a state of rebellion against the general go- 
vernment. 
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(ENE AIBIOW. 


| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1838. 





By the Virginian, from Liverpool, we have received our regular files to the 
Ist of October. 

The political horizon of Europe is in some degree clouded, but we do 
not think sufficiently soto give rise to any apprehension of immediate dis- 
turbance of the general peace. The expedition fitted out from India against 
Persia, and which is advancing upon Bushire, would certainly appear to be an 





| unfavourable indication, did we not suppose it to be a mere demonstration of the 


British force for the purpose of bringing that barbarian power to reason. There 
can be no doubt of the dangerous influence exercised by Russia over Persia ; 


son or persous for High Treason, Misprision cf Treason, or Treasonable prac- | but it is not the object of Russia to go to war, at this time, with any European 


tices, and when the sheriff shall make return to any Warrant or Capias that may 

issue thereupon, that such persons or any of them, is or are not to be found in | 
his District, it shall and may be lawful for our Governor of our said Province, 
by and with the advice and consent of our Executive Council, immediately upon 
the making of such return, to issue a Proclamation, to be published not less than 
six weeks in the Upper Canada Gazette, calling upon and requiring the person 
or persons against whom any such [ndictment or [ndictments shall have been 
found, to surrender himself or themselves to the custody of the Sheriff of the 
District within which the Court before whom such Indictment or Indictments 
were found, was held, by aday to be within the said Proclamation named: such 
day not to be less than three calender months from the first publication of such 
Proclamation in the said Gazette ; and if such person or persons should not, by 
the day in such Proclamation named, surrender themselves to the custody of the 
said Sheriff, and submit to Justice, then and in such case, they and every of them, 
against whom such Indictment or Indictments should be found, as aforesaid, after 
the day in such Proclamation named, for the surrender of them, and every of 
them, as aforesaid, should stand and be adjudged attainted of the crime expressed 
and set forth in such indictment or Indictments, and should suffer forfeit as a 
person attainted of such crime by the Laws of our said Province, ought to suf- 
fer and forfeit” : Anp Wuereas, at a Special Session of Oyer and Terminer, and 
Gaol Delivery, begua and holden at the Town of Niagara, in the District 
of Niagara, of our said Providence of Upper Canada, Indictments were found by 
a Grand Jury of the said District of Niagara, against Alonzo Merriman, late of 





the Township of Pelham, in the District of Niagara aforesaid, Merchant; Aaron | 


Winchester, late of the said Township of Pelham, Yeoman; David Jennings, 
late of the said Township of Pelham, Labourer; Chester Jillet, late of the said 
Township of Pelham, Labourer; and Thomas Lambert, late of the Township 
of Gainsborough, in the District of Niagare aforesaid, Labourer, for the crime of 
High Treason, committed against us, in our said Province, by them and each of 
them, the said Court having competent jurisdiction in that behalf: AND WHEREAS 
our Warrants, in due form of Law, were issued by our said Justices of our said 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, cemmanding our Sheriff of the 
District of Niagara aforesaid, in our said Province, to take the bodies of them, 


the said Alonzo Merriman, Aaron Winchester, David Jennings, Chester Jillet, | 


and Thomas Lambert, and each of them, and bring them and each of them, be- 
fore our said Justices, to answer resyectively to the said Indictments, so found 
against them and each of them :—ANp wuereas, our said Sheriff hath returned 
to our said Justicos, by whom ihe Warrants aforesaid were in manner aforesaid 
issued, thatthe said Alonzo Merriman, Aaron Winchester, David Jennings, 
Chester Jillet, and Thomas Lambert, were not, nor was any or either of them to 
be found within his said District ; and that he could not, as by the said Warrants 
he was cominanded, have the bodies of them, the said Alonzo Merriman, Aaron 
Winchester, David Jennings, Chester Jillet, and Thos Lambert, or any or either 
of them, to answer to the said Indictment, as aforesaid, found against them, and 
each of them, in manner and form aforesaid: Now Know Ye, the said Alonzo 
Merriman, Aaron Winchester, David Jennings, Chester Gillet, and Thomas 
Lambert, that by and with the advice of our Executive Council, of our said Pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, and in pursuance of the said Act of our Parliament, of 
our said Province, We vo Issvk this, our Royat Procuamation, and Do HEREBY 
CALL upon and require you, the said Alonzo Merriman, Aaron Winchester, David 
Jennings, Chester Jillett, and Thos Lambert, and each and every of you, to sur- 
render yourselves to the custody of our Sheriff of the District of Niagara afore- 
said, of our said Province, by the First day of February next, ensuing the first 
publication of this our Proclamation in the said Upper Canada Gazette, and 
submit to justice: hereby declaring and making known to you, and to each of 
you, that in default of your so surrendering, you and each of you, shall sufferand 
forfeit as persons attainted of the crime of High Treason, by the Laws of our 
said Province, ought to suffer and forfeit. 
GEO. ARTHUR, Lieutenant Governor. 

The Gazette contains another Proclamation of the same tenor and date as the 

latter of the foregoing; which relates to persons against whom bills of Indict- 


ment were found by a Grand Jury in session held at TORONTO, consisting of 


the following, viz. 
John Rolph. Thomas Brown. 
Edmond Quirk. Levi Parsons. 
William Lyon Mackenzie. Jesse Loyd 
Silas Fletcher. Aaron Munchaw. 
Jacob Rymal. Henry Stiles. 
Richard Graham. William Fletcher 
Jeremiah Graham. Daniel Fletcher 
John Mantack. David McCarty. 
Joseph Borden. Seth McCariy. 
Joshua Winn. Nelson Gorham 
Another relating to persons against whom bills of indictment were found by 
a Grand Jury in session at LONDON, U. C., consisting of the following, viz 
Charles Duncombe. James Malcolm. Jobn Ta!bot. 
James Davis. Pelham C. Teeple. Abraham Sulton. 
Eliakim Malcolm. Morris Humphrey 
Peter Delong. Jesse Paulding. son. 
Orsimus B. Clark Joel P. Doan. 
Lyman Davis. Samuel Edison 
Henry Fisher. (the younger. ) 
Solomon Howes Joshua G. Doan. 


Alexander M‘Leod. 
Cornelius Willis. 
Erastus Clark. 
David Gibson. 
Landon Wuriz 
James Marshall 
Alum Marr. 
Joseph Clarkson. 
Dudley Wilson 


George Lawton 
John Massacre 
Elisha Hall 


power, and she will, in all probability, as soon as she sees that Great Britain is in 
earnest, employ her influence to induce Persia to make the necessary conces- 
sion, and avert hostilities, for the present, at any rate. The nature of the case 
is explained in an article which we have copied from Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

We have copied also another article from the same journal, on the subject of 
the new Agitation in France among the National Guards. It is proposed to 
extend the electoral franchise to this body of seldiers, a measure fraught 


| with imminent danger to the French monarchy, and which we trust Louis 


Philippe will firmly resist. That sagacious monarch will, without doubt, 
find some way of averting, or rendering nugatory this new evil, and France 
will again resume the aspect of internal peace and contentment. The teapot 


tempest with Switzerland is nearly at an end, in consequence of Louis Bona- | 


parte withdrawing himself from the Cantons. It is said that he will seek an 
asylum in England. The following letter from Count Molé, the French Minis- 
| ter of State—to the Duc de Montebello, the Ambassador to Switzerland, shows 
| the pith of the whole affair; and it is also valuable as showing what are the 
| obligations of one state tv another when machinations are planned by irrespon- 
| sible persons in one country against the peace and dignity of a neighbour. The 
| Canadian editors, we observe, have made the Count’s mode of reasoning appli- 
cable to their own case in regard to the machinations going on, and the expedi- 
tions planning in the United States for the invasion of the provinces. There 
can be no doubt as to the justness of this application, neither can there be any 
j as to the law of nations in such cases. 
** The Duc de Montebello, a Berne. 
‘*M. le Duc,—I have at present under my eyes your despatches of the 5th 
and 10th August, and I have read attentively all the details which they contain 


concerning the sitting of the Diet in which was discussed the note which you 
| presented in the name of France to obtain the expulsion of Louis Bonaparte. 








| nor upon the manner in which some orators have spoken of France and of its 
| alliance. France is too conscious of its own power and dignity not to disdain a 
| language which Switzerland herself, doubtless, would be far from uttering. But 
you will repeat to the Vorort that it is desired to know does Switzerland pretend, 
under the cloak of hospitality, that she can receive within her bosom, and encour- 
age with her protection, intrigues and intentions openly avowed, which have for 
their object to disturb the repose a neighbouring State ’—Where isthe man of 
good faith who will admit that Louis Bonaparte is a naturalized Swiss, a citizen 
| of Thurgovia, while he pretends at the same time to reignin France? Has Swit- 
| zerland the right to allow enterprises to be formed in her territories, which, al- 
month of October, 1836, that of causing a great political scandal, and of excit- 
ing some enthusiasts or dupes! Itis impossible that the public good sense 


| should not do justice in Swiizerland, as elsewhere, to the argument that they op- | 


pose to us, founded on the rights of citizenship granted to Louis Bonaparte by 
the canton of Thurgovia —Has Louis Bonaparte observed the condition requir- 
ed by the 25th article of the Constitution of that canton’ Has be renounced 


France, his formercountry’ If he has done so, how are all his most recent acts | 


| and conduct to be explained—the pamphlet of Laity, the mission he had given to 
| Laity, and the letter found at the house of that person? 
| Would it not be trifling with ali truth for him to call himself by turns, accord- 
ing to circumstances, Swiss or French—French to attempt to disturb the repose 
| and the happiness of France—Swiss to reserve the asylum which, after having 
| failed in his culpable attempt, is according to him, to enable him to concoct his 
| new intrigues, and to prepare for new efforts. Louis Bonaparte has sufficiently 
well proved that he was not accessible to any sentiment of gratitude, and that the 
| most extreme patience on the part of the French Government would but con- 
firm him in his blindness, and embolden him to engage in new plots. 

‘* Now, M. le Duc, France owes to herself no longer to allow Switzerland to 
countenance by her toleration the intrigues of Arenenberg. You will declare to 
the Vorort if, contrary to all expectation, Switzerland should take with him who 
| compromises so deeply her repose, and shall refuse to expel Louis Bonaparte, 

that you are ordered to demand your passport. 

** As soon as this despatch shall reach you, you will lay it before M. L’ Avoyar 
| Koop, and you will allow him to copy it, if you shall think proper. Nevertheless 
| you will not quit M. Koop until you have once assured him that France, strong 
| in her rightand the justice of her demand, will resort to all the means which 


| 
| 


she possesses to obtain from Switzerland a satisfaction which no consideration | 


can ever cause her to forego. 
| “Accept, M. le Duc, the assurance of my high consideration. 


MOLE.” 





The second act of the Canadian drama is about to open, and promises to be 
more serious and bloody than the first, which was enacted last winter. On the 


told the plans are well laid, are general, and much more perfect. A little time 
will test the accuracy of these boastings. 


We imagine that the most sceptical are now satisfied that formidable prepara- 
| tions are making for the new invasion, and have been making fer a long time! jNov.3-tf.| 


: — ee 
extensive organization was going on—the brigands boast of having generals of | Anda third relating to persons against whom bills of indictment were found by 


‘* T shall make no observation upon the violence of the speeches pronounced, | 


| though devoid of all serious chance of success, may have for effect, as in the | 

















past, notwithstanding it has been so fashionable to laugh them down, and to 
sneer at all who placed any faith in them. The truth is that these designs are 
not new—they have never ceased, for throughout the whole summer the note of 
preparation has been distinctly heard by all who chose to listen for it, and would 
not wilfully stop their own ears. The Earl of Durham, Sir John Colborne, Sir 
George Arthur, and all the public authorities, have, it is satisfactory to know, 
been upon the alert, and have spared no pains or expense to procere the proper 
information. Agents have been sent to this city and to ali the frontier towns, to 
collect information, and the result is, that the full extent of the conspiracy is now 
known. The Militia General Order of Sir George which we to day publish, 
shows his confidence in his own intelligence, and proves that he has not slept at 
his post. 

We have of course no means of knowing the full nature and extent of the in- 
formation thus so fortunately obtained, but we understand that secret societies 
are in existence throughout the whole American frontier. Persons admitted to 
those dark and wicked conclaves are sworn to secrecy. and also inscribe their 
names as ready to march when the proper time arrives It is affirmed 
that 40,000 persons are thus enrolled. It is also stated that a simultaneons de- 
scent is to be made from Detroit to Maine by the different hordes collecting at 
the various accessible points—hoping thereby to distract, divide, and over-power 
the British forces by numbers, and the multiplicity of attacks. As soon as the 
Queen’s troops and Loyalists have been on one or two occasions worsted—it is 
conjectured, that the disaffected in the province will rise and join the invaders, 
and achieve an entire conquest. Mr. McKenzie will then make his appearance, 
(after the fighting is over) and proceed to take possession of the country, parcel 
out the lands, confiscate the property of the loyalists, rob the mails, and con- 
summate all the various acts of patriotism. 

This is all very well if the scheme works, but of the 40,000 men enrolled how 
many will appear when called for !—Like spirits of the vasty deep, you may call 
them, but will they come! Will the American authorities do nothing! Will 
the U. S. Troops remain idle? We think not, and the patriots will assuredly en- 
counter more difficulty at the very outset than they at present dream of. Be- 
sides, admitting that several bodies of invaders may pass over, they will not find 
the business the kind of psstime they anticipate. Sir John Colborne is too old 
a soldier to divide his forces ; he will keep them concentrated or so placed that 
the different portions can easily support each other, while the provincial volun- 
teers will be placed in advance, and employed in the out post duties. We under- 
stand that the gallant veteran is no way uneasy as to the result of any conflict or 
invasion, so long as he finds himself so well supported by the loyal inhabitants. 
Preparation is, however, made at every point, and the utmost activity and vigilance 
prevails throughout every military department. With the large force now in the 
Canadas no apprehension need be entertained as to the result of the winters 
campaign. 

Another revolution has broken out in Mexico, which has been, so far, success- 
fal at Tampico and other places. The object of the revolution is to re-establish 
the constitution of 1824. When will this distracted country find repose? The 
French blockade still continues, and expectations are entertained that the Gallic 
Admiral will make a descent upon Vera Cruz. Should however any success of 
moment attend the new outbreak, Bustamente may be induced to patch up a 
truce with the French, and thereby get rid of one enemy, when he willbe in a 
better condition to cope with the other. 





The Earl of Durham has appointed Mr. O'Sullivan Chief Justice for the 
District of Montreal ; and we are happy to learn that Mr. Andrew Stuart suc- 
succeeds Mr. O'Sullivan, as Solicitor General. The Attorney General, Mr 
Ogden, it is said, declined the honours of the Bench. 

His lordship will not sail from Quebec before the 5th, or probably the 10th of 
this month. On perusing the following extract of a letter from Quebec, our 
readers will regret with us that his lordship did not visit the United States. 

“IT dined with Lord Durham the other day, and found him very affable, mak- 
ing many enquiries of me about New York and the different modes of travelling 
in the United States, which he intended shortly to visit. He told me that he 
was extremely anxious to do so, not unly for the sake of gratifying his curiosity 
in seeing the country, but was desirous of having an interview with the Presi- 
dent relative to the peculiar position of the two governments. There is, how- 
ever, a report subsequent to this, that the threatening aspect of hostility or the 
part of the borderers has caused him to change his intention with respect to the 
United States, and caused him to proceed immediately England.” 








We publish to-day a series of proclamations issued by his Excellency Sir 
George Arthur, and founded upon the bills of indictment presented by Grand 
Juries in the districts therein named. It was not necessary to give all the pro 
clamations in full, seeing that the forms in all but one are the same; but the 
names are carefully and fully inserted. The first of these proclamations is one 
of pardon to all against whom no bills have been yet found, and the remainder 
summon the parties there expressed to appear on or before the Ist of February 
next, in order to stand their trial, or in default of such appearance to suffer all 
| the penalties by the law provided in such case. The proclamations are too full 
and explicit to need further comment from us. 





Lady Colborne, Miss Colborne, and Lieut. Frederick Colborne, who recently 
made a short visit to New York, returned to Montreal on Monday. 

Her Majssty’s Sloop of War Racehorse, still remains in port. Among her 
midshipmen is Lord E. Browne, son of the Marquess of Sligo, a fine youth of 
| about twelve years of age. 

We learn that our old favourite Mr. Brough, the bass vocalist, is about to pro- 
ceed on a southern excursion, in which he will include Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Natchez, New Orleans, &c We are sure our southern friends will 
take care of him, and well he will deserve it at their hands, for he is a splendid 
| singer as well as a worthy man. 

Madame Caradori Allan gave a farewell concert last night at the City Hotel, 
| prior to her departure for New Orleans. She will depart immediately, by way 
of the Ohio and Mississipi rivers, stopping at the principal cities in her direc- 
| tion, where it is probable she will delight the several citizens with her exquisite 
| talents. 
We hope our readers will be gratified with the neat engraving of the Doncas- 
| ter Race Cup which we this day present them with. 











| *,* We earnestly beg of our agents in Upper Cauada to send ia without de- 


lay their returns of all monies collected by them, in order that the payments 
| may be credited in our ledgers. This is indispensably necessary, as we are for- 
warding bills direct from this office to every subscriber who appears by the books 


to be indebted to us. 








THE PLATE OF THE QUEEN. 

| We have to apologize to our readers for the delay in bringing out the portrait 
| of the Queen. The blame ia not with us however, but with the engraver, who 
| has not yet finished it. It was positively promised to be completed and delivered 
to uson the Ist of October. The moment it is placed in our hands we shali 
| notify the same to our subscribers. 

| *,* In reply to several applications to purchase the complete set of the Albion, 
| advertised a short time since for sale, we beg to state that the set was al- 
most immediately disposed of at a price of, we believe, of nearly onc hnndred dol- 
wen The few extra volumes of last year that remained on hand are also dis- 
posed of 








TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
The reguiar days of sailing of the Steam-ship ‘“‘ LIVERPOOL” are fixed as fol- 
ows 
| From Liverpool From New York. 
20th October, 12th November 
The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new Steam Ship of 1050 tons burthen, and 
464 horse power, Lieut. Fayrer, Commander. She was built by Sir John Tobin for this 
trade, and has been purchased by the Company, who have finished her cabin accommo 
| dations on the most improved style, for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33-100) for whieh wines and all stores are 
furnished. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 
No second cabin passengers taken. 
| An experien-ed Surgeon will accompany each vessel. 


; he N Letters received on board will be charged 25 cents per single sheet, large letters in pro- 
Moses Chapman Nicker- | former occasion the plans were il] organized, partial, and imperfect ; now we are | pe {eyes & Per Singte shox P 


rtion. A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, which, inad- 
| dition to the ship’s money, will be charged with the regutar English postage from Liver- 
pool to the port of departure from England to the Continent, which port should be de~ 
signated on letters 
Light freight will be taken if applied for timely 
For passage or freight from New York apply personally or by letter to 
ABM BELL & o. Agents, 28 Pine st 
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352 
Summary. 


Her Majesty has subscribed £300 in aid of church extension in Scotland. 
Marriages in High Life.—On the 25th inst., at Brighton, by the Rev. H. M. 
Wagner, Vicar, Captain Frederick Alex. Blachford, late 93rd Highlanders, son 
of Gen. Blachford, to Emmeline Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Hugh 
Blaydes, Esq., of High Parrott, Yorkshire, and late of Ranby Hall, Notts.— 
On the same day, at Slaugham, by the Rev. Frederick F. Haslewood, M. A., 
Emilius Clayton, Esq. late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, to Eliza Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of Wm. Haslewood, Esq., of Slaugham Park, Sussex. 
Approaching Marriages in High Life.—The contemplated marriage between 
Viscount Duncan and Miss Phillips, daughter of Sir George Phillips, one of the 
newly-created Baronets, is fixed to take place the second week after Christmas. 
The noble Lord has been on a visit to the Hon. Baronet at his seat, Weston 
House, near Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire.—Viscount Viliiers, eldest son of the 
Earlof Jersey, isto be united early in the spring to the beautiful and accom- 
plished Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, eldest daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and graudaughter of the gallant Marquess of Anglesea. Lord and Lady 
Jersey, who are now travelling in Italy, will return to England to be present at 
the auspicious ceremony. Under the will of the late Duke of Gordon the 
young Lady will be entitled to a handsome dowry.—The marriage of his High- 
ness Prince Doria Pamphile, of Rome, with Lady Mary Adathea Talbot, will be 
solemnized in February. Lord Shrewsbury will give his daughter away at the 
altar, and a series of brilliant festivities will take place on the occasion, at the 
magnificent palazzos of the Princess Doria Borghese and Salmona, at Rome; 
the last-named distinguished personage is the son-in-law of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, having married his Lordship’s youngest daughter, Lady Guenaaline Tal- 
bot.—Viscuunt Combermere’s marriage with Miss Gibbins will take place the 
week afternext. Lord and Lady Hillsborough, who are on a visit to Sir Frede- 
rick and Lady Bathurst, at their seat, Clarendon Park, near Salisbury, will come 
to town to attend the ceremony.—The marriage between Lady Ann Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam and Mr. M‘Kenzie will take place about the 15th of October — 
There is a general report that the Crown Prince of Bavaria is shortly to be af- 
fianced to the eldest daughter of che Emperor of Russia, the Grand Duchess 
Maria Nicolajeuna, born August the 18th, 1819, and six years younger than the 
bridegroom. The report of this marriage was spread after the visit of the Em- 
press to the Castle of Hohen Schedangan. 


Major John Longley.-—This gallant officer died on the 5th of August, after 
thirty six hours illness, at Dominica ; Major Longley, who had been recently ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor of that island, fell a victim to his arduous exertions in 
the discharge of his duty. 

We understend that Government has decided on estabishing a line of steam- 
packets between this country and Halifax, N. S., aud that the contract will be 
thrown open for public competition.—Court Journal. 

The late Major General Adye.—The remains of this gallant veteran were in- 
terred yesterday week in Plumstead church yard, attended by Gen. Drummond, 
Major-Gen Sir Alexander Dickson, Brigade-Maj. Cuppage, and inany other dis- 
tinguished officers, personal friends of the deceased. 

The late Chisholm of Chisholm.—The mortal remains of this highly respect 
ed chief were interred last week at the ancient family burial place near Erchless 
Castle, in Strathglass, one of the most romantic spots in Scotland. The prema- 
ture demise of so young and gifted a gentleman produced a feeling of regret 
among his direst political opponents, many of whom attended his obsequies. The 
followers and spectators, including some of the best families in Invernesshire, 
were not less than 1,200. The solemn service of the church of England was 
read in an impressive manner over his grave. 

The Abbe Dumeney, one of the canons of the cathedral of Amiens, died 
lately, at the advanced ageof 84. It is calculated that during his life this bene- 
volent gentleman expended not less than 800,000 francs in alms and charitable 
foundations for the poor. 

The Hon. Walter Rodney Stuart, third son of the late Robert Walter Lord 
Blantyre, died on the 13th inst., at Lennox Lore, in his 12th year. 

Lord Farnham.—The Right Hon. John Maxwell Lord Farnham died at Paris 
on the 20th inst., in the 71st year of hisage. His Lordship was one of the 
Representative Peers of Ireland, and Colonel of the county of Cavan Militia. 

The celebrated Danish sculptor. Thorwaldsen, arrived inthe Sound on the 
16th inst., on board of the frigate Rota, which the King of Denmark had 
sent to convey the distinguished artist from Leghorn to his native country. 

Singular Charge of Abduction —A groom was taken before the Magistrates 
of Arran-quay, Dublin, afew days ago, charged with fraudulently inducing a young 
lady to marry him. His name is Peter Yore. She is the daughter to the late 
Colonel Tucker, and her mother is entitled to upwards of £700 a year, reserved 
under the provisions of a settlement executed before her marriage. Her father 
died in 1831, leaving this young lady, an only daughter, who succeeded to the 
mother’s settlement inremainder. The prisoner was in the habit of accompany- 
ing his young mistress when she enjoyed equestrian exercises, and during these 
excursions he took the opportunity of making advances to her, urging propo- 
sals of marriage, threatening that if she did not comply he would quit her service 
and spread various rumours prejudicial to her character. In an valucky hour she 
agreed toa scheme planned by Yore and some accomplices. She consented to 
meet him at a public-house, alighted from her horse, took off her riding-habit 
and attired herself ina costume more befitting a bride. At this juncture her 
feelings overcame her, and a woman was sent forto assuage her grief. At length 
from shame and irresolution, she consented to go into acovered car, and was 
driven to the house of a German minister named Schultz, who performs the part 
of ‘couple beggar.’ He supposed that all was not right, and refused to marry 
them She was then urged to go to Smithfield, where a degraded clergyman re- 
sides ina public-house, and here the ceremony of matrimony was performed. 
She returned to the place she first met Yore by assignation, resumed her riding- 
habit, and returned home. On their way the servant alighted, soiled his hat, 
coat, and trowsers with mud, and told the young lady’s mother that he had fallen, 
and was delayed in consequence. The young lady never, it appears, passed a 
night out of her mother’s bed-chamber. After considerable time had elapsed, 
suspicion was excited, the prisoner was taxed with his heartless treachery; he 
confessed all, and, in an impudent tone, asked, ‘‘ would they break the marriage ?” 
The mother proceeded under advice, to annul the marriage. The prisoner was | 
dismissed the service, but he continued to prowl about the place to seize a favour- | 
able opportunity and carry off his prize. On this account law proceedings were 
adopted to save the young lady from further disgrace, and from being lost alto- 
gether toher mother. Counsel for the prisoner contended that the young lady 
was not a competent witness, for he would prove the marriage was with her con- 
sent—that she suggested the change of dress, the colour of it, and even solicit- 
ed to be married. The magistrates ruled that they had sufficient evidence before 
them on oath to require bail for the prisoner to stand his trial, with his accompli- 
ces Peter, James, and Thomas Flood, and Ann Yore, sister of the prisoner. 

Polytechnic Institution.—A novel experiment was tried last week, by Cap- 
tain Norton, of exploding powder at the bottom of the tank in the institution 


Che Albion. 


An opera, entitled Glastonbury or a King’s Caprice, has been submitted to 
Mr Macready for approval, of which report speaks highly. Some of the mate- 
rials, we understand, have been gleaned from Horace Smith’s popular novel of 
‘Torr Hill.’ 

The Universal Gazette, of Berne, states that Prince Louis Napoleon has ob- 
tained a passport for England. 

Neapolitan Decree against Duelling —The King of Naples has issued a 
decree against duelling. The following is the text of its provisions :—Every 
challenge, whether written or verbal, shall be punished with imprisonment to 
the third degree with incapacity to fill any public function, and with forfeiture of 
all pensions trom two to five vears after the expiration of the imprisonment. The 
same penalties shall be inflicted upon every one who accepts a challenge. Eve- 
ry one who insults, strikes, or beats another who refuses to accept a challenge, 
shall be punished according to the existing laws, but in this case the punishment 
shall be increased one degree. The pains of banishment or imprisonment in 
irons shall be attended with loss of pensions. If death ensue the culprit shall 
be punished with death. If two parties meet, and yet no duel takes place, they 
shall nevertheless be punished with banishment and loss of pensions. If a duel 
takes place without either of the combatants being wounded, they shall both 
receive the punishment of confinement in irons, with loss of pensions. If 
wounds are given, the wounded, if he has not given a wound, shall be punished 
with confinement in irons and loss of pension, and the party wounding shall be 
punished according to the maximum of the existing laws. Death given in a du- 
el shall be punished as murder. The bodies of those who shall be killed in a 
duel, and of those who may be executed in consequence of having given death 
in a duel, shall be buried in unconsecrated ground, without any religious ceremo- 
ny ; and no monument shall be erected on the spot. The seconds, bearers of chal- 
lenges, and all persons who take part in duels, shall be punished according to 
articles 1, 3, 4, and 5 of this decree. Among military men, as duelling is an act 
of insubordination, it is punishable by the articles of war, but it shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to the provisions of this decree, and in this case the maximum 
of the penalty applicable shall be raised in one degree, unless it shall thereby in- 
volve the pain of death. Banishment and imprisonment shall invoive loss of ho- 
nour and court dignities. All infractions of the laws against duelling shall be 
referred to the Grand Criminal Court. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Morning Dress.—Rose-coloured pou de soie drawn bonnet, the edge of the 

brim trimmed with a row of blonde lace set on with very little fulness ; the crown 
is ornamented with blonde lace drapery, upon which a bouquet of geraniums of 
different kinds is laid ; the only ribbon employed is for atrings, which are placed 
under the brim. The dress, which is of the pelisse form, is of changeab'e silk; 
the body is made tight to the shape, open on the bosom, but high behind, and 
wrapping across infront. It is trimmed round with a flounce of the same mate- 
rial, which goes down one side of the skirt, and round the border; the edge 
S the flounce is cut in points that are worked with black silk. Victoria 
sleeve. 
' Carriage Dress.—The cloak is a rich dark green satin, made ample and long, 
it is quite high in the back of the neck, but rather open on the bosom. The 
pelerine is a mantelet of the same material, consisting of two falls, which form 
three deep scallops behind, and descend in long scarf ends before; the entire of 
the mantelet is bordered with a flounce of the same material, surmounted by a 
broad band of black velvet. Drawn bonnet, of changeable pou de sore; the brim, 
large and round, descends very low at the sides, and is edged with a ruche ; 
flowers placed low ornament the interior ; the crown is profusely trimmed with 
ribbons. 

Promenade Dress. —Fiench cottage bonnet of pink pou de soie, trimmed with 
flowers and ribbons to correspond. The dress is a changeable gros de Naples ; 
the body cut bias, and made exactly to the shape, is rounded at the bottom of 
the waist, anda little open at the top. The sleeve is disposed in tight folds be- 
low the shoulder, which are terminated by a hanging sleeve surmounted by a 
bouillon ; the remainder of the sleeve is moderately large, but finish by a 
tight cuff. The border is trimmed with two flounces, embroidered in silk to 
correspond. 

Evening Dress.—White satin slip, the body of which is trimmed round the 
top witha bouillon. The tunic is composed of pink watered pou de sore ; the 
body is low, arranged in oblique folds on the bosom, and formed into a heart 
shape by a satin rouleau, and a fall of double grounded white lace. Sleeve of 
three small bouffants, the centre one white satin ; it is terminated by a Venetian 
ruffle of lace tocorrespond. A cluster of satin rou/eaus and a fall of lace bor- 
ders the round of the tunic. Head dress, a turban of India book muslin ; the 
front is disposed in a low soft roll, descending full and low at the sides, and or- 
namented with coloured gems. Scarf ends, issuing from the folds, float over the 
shoulders ; they are bordered with gold fringe : the foundation sets close to 
the head —Oct 1. 








OVERNESS WANTED.—A private family residing ia a most healthy situation in the 
South, desire to arrange with a competent governess. The qualifications indispen- 
sable in the latter, are to teach the various English branches of a polite education, and 
also music. It is likewise desirable that she should be able to attend the French and 
Drawing departments. The salary to an efficient governess, who can be also recommend- 
ed on the score of disposition, will be liberal. 
Applications to be made at this office, but none will be received unless accompanied 
with the requisite full testimonials ; and if by !etter, post paid. Nov.3-tf.) 


URE FOR BRONCHITIS, CROUP, AND WHOOPING COUGH.—The first impor 
tation has arrived from England, of a specific of recent invention, denominated Dr. 
Bow’s Liniment, which has inthe short space of 18 months, though never once adver 
tised, obtained great celebrity in Britain, as an unfailing and speedy remedy for thoso for- 
midable diseases, Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough. Dr. Bow, the inventoris a 
gradua e ot the University of Edinburgh, and an eminent practising physician at Alnwick 
in Northumberland. Besides above 200 cases witnessed in his own practice, in which 
the liniment has not once failed of its efficacy, in any of the above diseases, he has appro- 
batory letters from the Earls of Lauderdale and Leicester, (the latter formerly Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk,) Lady Smith, Lady Barrington, and a host of others in distant parts of Eng 
land and Scotland, avouching the complete success ot this inestimable remedy, both 
among the young and the adult. Some eminent Bankers and Clergymen of New York, 
have tried it in their families, and pronounce it invaluable. In the experience of all of 
them it has not failed in one instance. 
To be had with printed directions for using it, at W. Chambers, 319 Hudson street, 
agent for selling it in retail in New York, at one dollar per vial. [Oct27-2t*) 


nyo GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city 
A class for the French language, Mcnday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 
Mercer street. {s15-3m") 
ENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H: Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* corner Varick and Chariton sts 
% J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 150 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 














Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

J. Sylvester respectfnily begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 

way and 22 Wal! street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.} S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 





A sea lead, about two pounds weight, charged at its heavy end with bis percussion 
primer, was allowed to slide down a taut line attached tothe weight at the bot- 
tom, the experiment perfec'ly succeeded. This method of exploding charges of | 
rocks, is proposed as a safe, simple, and cheap substitute for the fuse at present 
in use. 

The British Association for the advancement of Science hasawarded £100 
for a completion of the level of the lines between the Bristol and English Chan- 
nels, made by Mr. Bunt under the direction of the Rev Mr. Whewell; and 
£100,to the Rev. Mr. Whewell for discussions of the tides at the port of 
Bristol 


Viscount Burghersh has been elected a member of the General Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Benedict, Rooke, and Loder are busily engaged in composing new operas for 
the winter theatres ; and Planche is strengthening his vocal corps for the Olym- 
pic, where musical pieces will form a principal part of the entertainments 

It is reported that the stewards of the Gloucester Musical Festival are £1,500 
out of pocket by the late festival, the expenditure being £5,000 and the receipts 
little more than £3,500. 


The Rev. Charles John Abraham, fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Assistant Master at Eton, in the room of Mr. Charles Wilder, 
deceased. 


The Théatre dela Gaieté was sold by auction on Saturday, to Messrs Lamy 
and Patineau, for 553.000 francs. 

The Bayadéres arrived at the Adelphi yesterday, preparatory to the opening of 
that theatre on Monday. ‘The Gazette Musicale states that Mr Yates has pur- 
chased from M. Tardivel the services of the Bayadéres for fourteen months, for 
the sum of £6,000 sterling, and has undertaken to fulfil that part of M_ Tardi- 
vel’s contract which obliges him to reconvey the Hindoo dancers to their native 
country, abd replace them ia their pagoda, which bears the harmonious name of 
Tirouvendi Lourham. 

The Parisians are in expectation of the debit of a countrywoman of ours, Miss 
Rose Stuart, on the boards of the Academie Royale de la Musique. Her voice is 
splendid, highly cultivated, and powerful, and, although she sings in French, 
every word is audible If nature had not endowed her with a voice, her talents 
as an actress would have ensured herthe highest place in the dramatic ranks, 

ar dessus le marché, Miss Stuart possesses that beauty and purity, for which 
eatebabaten are noted, both at home and abroad 


| 
} 
powder at the bottom of harbours and rivers for destroying wrecks or blasting | 





ANTED—A situation as Nursery Governess by a respectable Englishwoman who has 
been accustomed to Tuition, would have no objection to take charge of the primary 


W 


department of a genteel school. The most satisfactory references given, apply by letter 
post paid to M.E. at the Office of this paper Oct, 20 tf. 
1 ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanislaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 
T being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
‘ollection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. 
| Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 
| minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
| West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
| from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
| Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. 
| L.S. having been engaged inthe above business for twelve years, having visited the 


| principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk (Ohio); Hon. 
R Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & ‘‘larks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. [Oct. 23 1t.*) 


RENCH AND SPANISH LANGUAGES.—Professor Tratebas, to whom so many per- 
sons in this city are indebted for their knowledge in the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages, and who are soon enabled to understand and speak by way of his most a proved 
system of uniting theory with practice, informs the public and his friends, that he con- 
tinues to attend the instruction of said languages, which are easily acquired when taught 
by a Professor acquainted with the native tongue of the students, and so conversant with 
it — oe from those idiomatic blunders, unavoidable by those who learn theore- 
tically only. 
Terms—Private lessons $25 per quarter, a proportional reduction made when there is an 
accession of pupils in the same family. 
Schools and Academies attended on the most reasonable terms. 
N.B.—French and Spanish Gentlemen, desirous of learning English, will find it to theig 


advantage to apply to Professor Tratebas. Evening classes are forming at his Rooms, No 
122 Church street. 





oct#4t. 
CARD.—TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS.—Mr Wm, 
Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishment of Piano Fortes, Music 
&c.,and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the country, his in- 
struments have received first premiums several times at the different Fairs held in the 


city of New York, and he has the pleasure of announcing that he has again re ceived the 
| first premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1838, for the best toned grand action 
Piano Forte 
A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 
for sale wholesale and retail at the lowest New York prices. Orders addressed to Wm 
Pease, New York & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nearly opposite 
Carlton House, will be duly attended to. “ (Sept.29-6t) 

















| best description. 





November 3, 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
D*. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, comer of Duane street. confines his ice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from ie 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most plicated di 
The Eye examined with the powerful! optical instr its, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. eS fit. 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SrcreTaRy’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 

I hereby give younotice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe 8. Downing, whose term of office will “— on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in youreity and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from theThird Congressionaj 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 











The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 
JACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff’s Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once iN each week unti| 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. [Aug.18-tf.) 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” = 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 
The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fied as 


follows :— 
From New York. 





From Bristol. 


2Qist July. 16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November. 


Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saioon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the = thirty guineas, 
($146) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, hi f price. Letters 
received on board, wili be charged 25 cents per single sheet ; larger letters in proportion, 
A bag will be appropriated to Tetters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 

osited therein yey in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
fish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to a yo goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be af- 

orded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Dergeen is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of Se pemmeneen. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or frolgat, apply personally, or by line 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
(June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

The reguiar days of sailing of the steamers ROYAL WILLIAM and LIVERPOOL are 
fixed as follows :— 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
20th Sept. 20th Oct. 20th Oct. 12th November. 

The Royal William, Capt. Swainson, will leave Live 1, as above mentioned, on the 
20th inst., and will sail from New York 20th October. Her character for speed and safe- 
ty is already well established, she is divided into separate compartments by water tight 
iron bulk heads, which plan has given such security and confidence to the public. 

The Liverpool is a splendid new steam ship, purchased by tho company from Sir John 
Tobin, 1050 tons burthen and 464 horse power. Her cabin accommodations will be of the 
most finished description She leaves Liverpool on the 20th October, and New York on 
the 12th November. 

Fare to Liverpool one hundred and sixty dollars, for which wines and all stores are fur- 
nished. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters sent by these ships will be charged 25 cents per single sheet, larger letters in 
proportion. A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they 
will be taken onthe payment, in addition to the ships postage as above, of the regular 
English postage from Liverpool to the port of departure from England to the Continent, 
which port should be designated on every letter. 

Fifty tons (measurement of light goods will be taken per Royal William at the rate of 
five pounds sterling per ton freight,if offered timely. 

For passage or freight, apply to 


Oct.13. 





ABM. BELL & CO. 
JACOB HARVEY, 28 Pine st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ae New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 





year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters Days of ee | from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
or 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8, “ @%,jMarchl, “ HK, “ 6, 
Duch. d’Orleans, |Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘“ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ %, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 3, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24 JApril 1, “ 16, “ 
Emerald, W.B.Orme,| “ S84, “ 16, Oct. 6) “ 6, Aug. 1, “* 1% 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“* 24, “ I6) “ 16, 8, Dec. I, 
Poland, Anthony, “tsar % * Cee |i, § Me 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 4, “ 16, Nov. 6] “ 6, Sept. 1, * 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castotf, (April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16] “ 16, ‘* 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, Aug. 8 “ @]June 1, “ 16, “* @ 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart aecemmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
gates wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa:kets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Soskes. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 





——_, 





Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Grifling, ‘ae fe | ieee oom, § 8, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, * 20, * 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, © 7 
Quebec, F.H. Hebara, Bam “Genwd. Baee Re, Re 7 * Bi, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | ** 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 14, 
Samson, R. Sturges, =p =  §* © a, “i * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, “ 3%, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, | “eR ££ KH * B.* B * .¢ @, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, * 20, * 20, “ @0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are al! of the iirst class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil! be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londen 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 18, “ 133,[/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, a: So Se. BK ES COD," 
Roscius, Collins, os, *@ * Bi * & “1% * 8, 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| “* 18, * 19% “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, a, =, F ee oS oe CS, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, oie FR Be eee. 
Siddons, Britton, om. * ee ee ee, - a SY Ue 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ‘yy | % = 2” eee Oy 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,}Nov. I March, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 19, “ 19, “* 19,1; * 7% * % * 4% 
Sheridan, Depeyster, oe we! a. oe 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June },/ “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, e % FY a * & .*. ee *. 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,|/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, cm * ee mi Ff Oh. CU Peal * 
Garrick, MR. Polmer, | “8, “ & “ Bi * 13,°° 28 * 1, 
England, B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N +. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeci 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & ‘0., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool, 











